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ALL NIGHT ON THE MONUMENT, |bee-hive, what are they? Men with im- 
mortal souls ; centres of happy households ; 
Ir a man wishes to become a real un-|fathers, brothers, and husbands, if you 
wavering cynic, cultivating the unamiable|look them in the face; but, seen from the 
quality of a thorough contempt for his species ;| trifling elevation of a few hundred feet, 
ifhe wishes to realise, and become a — they sink into _ on miserable ate 
to, the truth of the common-places of the|that ever crawled down a gutter. Drop a 
preacher about — a < the gs gp upon —— crushing a — at 
things of this world ; if he wishes to enlarge|a blow, and, even with your own father 
his views of life, and to spring out of his amongst the group, would you feel, from the 
| narrow circle of folly, ignorance, and preju-| evidence of your senses, that you were the 
dice; if he wishes to take a calm and dis-| perpetrator and witness of a horrid crime ? 
| passionate review of the — he a You _— — be as one ae —_ 
ursuing ; to see how far he has wandered | great battle afar off—sees a puff of smoke 
- the right track, or whither his blind, io the closing together of a few red lines— 
| unguided, walled-in steps now lead him: if|and who, while ten thonsand men are lying 
he wishes to divest himself, for a few short | dead upon the field, and thirty thousand 
hours, of the depressing feeling of adoration | children are weeping for their fathers, sits 
hich the gaady haberdashery of |} ith the calm unraflled serenity of an I 
which the gaudy haberdashery of honour | with the calm unrufiled serenity of an Egyp- 
| excites in him when it appears to _his|tian sphinx, the vacant placidity of a Nineveh 
| dazzled eyes surrounding the petted dolls| monarch, or the silent — . - - 
of the earth, let him take up his posi-|/upon Mount Olympus. If the black dots 
| tion upon the misty mountain-tops which|in the deep distant street were to hustle, 
| frequently shut in great cities, or, if nature | fight, and destroy each other, like ray —- 
| fails him, let him labour to the summit of| cule in a drop of water, you would probably 
| ae of those lofty monuments—those light- | laugh at them, as you laugh at the insect battle 
houses of the land—which dwellers in| when revealed to you by the powers of the 
crowded places have always loved to raise in| microscope. May all this teach the same 
| the centre of their homes, Seen from such a/| lesson to you as it does to me !—a lesson of 
place, the prince’s chariot and the huckster’s | humanity to the weak and small, _ 
cart, the glossy citizen and the tattered} It was in some such spirit as this, that, at 
| beggar, the — ae eee —- a - | py el ae 
_ Tookery, your dearest friend and your bitter-|the thirty-first day of December, eig 
| est enemy, are all merged in one mass of| hundred and fifty-seven, I became the guest 
indistinguishable equality. Heard from such | of the Right Honourable the Corporation of 
| & place, the roar, the accumulated voice of| the City of London, and ascended their noble 
oa great — be its Joy, its —— no . ae Hill, ae 
sorrow, its vice, and its suflering—sounds|to mingle in the world once more—after 
as the sharp ery of agony issuing from the | period of seventeen hours—at ~~ o’clock on 
mouths of men who are chained, within the|the morning of the first day of this present 
hateful bounds, by imaginary wants and|January, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 
artificial desires ; yet it fills the heart with I have nothing to urge in complaint of the 
no more sense of pity than the united plaint | want of readiness and courtesy displayed by 
of low-sighing pain coming from the wretched | the City authorities in acceding to my wishes. 
flies on yonder besmeared fly-catcher. It is | With the same hospitality which distinguishes 
the curse of excessive smallness to be ill-|the Guildhall and the Mansion House, Mr. 
aaiet and despised. Men who would | Bunning, the City Architect, pce mann 
shrink with horror from wounding an/self, at a very short notice, to welcome 
_, will crunch ten thousand insects|me to the bleak — = eg a 
under their heels, and whistle while they and seventy-seven, Mr. John Bleaden, the 
do it. Those black dots that hurry and | official keeper of the Monument, also insisted 
Wriggle through the crowded streets that upon his deputy staying up all night. Below 
look no wider than the passages of a| there wasa fire in the event of my wanting 
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thawing at any period of thelong watch. The 
deputy came up once (about nine o'clock at 
night), evidently expecting to find me sunk 
in a dangerous sleep, as people are supposed 
to sink when exposed to cold for any long 
period in elevated positions ; but, finding me 
brisk and lively, and being told by me to go 
and brew half-a-gallon of egg-hot, he de- 
scended the long winding staircase very 
cheerfully. 

My object in exposing myself all those 
hours in such an elevated cage on a 
winter's night was not to gratify any lunatic 
whim (although I pride myself upon having 
that slight tinge of insanity which gives a 
spice and flavour to a man), nor was it for 
the purpose of scientific experiment; but 
simply to see the aspects of the night from 
hour to hour, and, under new circumstances, 
far away from convivial atmospheres (of which 
I have had enough) and my family circle (of 
which I have not had enough) to witness in a 
peculiar solitude—in the world but not of the 
world—the death of that old, rotten, bankrupt 
swindling year that has just past; the year 
upon which we all turn our backs with little 
sorrow and regret, and to witness the birth 
of that other new, untried year that we have 
just reached, and which, I fear, we turn our 
faces to with little hope. 

I am a conscientious man ; and, although I 
know that in a great degree I have my public 
in my hands, (for few men are likely to test 
my experiences by a similar experiment, and 
if they were so disposed, no two nights are 
the same throughout the year) still 1 will not 
abuse the trust confided in me; but will, to 
the best of my ability, record what I saw and 
felt on the borders of cloud-land without 
exaggeration. 

The Monument is not the highest building 
in London—as every Londoner knows—but 
it has the advantage of being very central ; 
its outer gallery, or cage, extending over the 
column all round, gives you the feeling—not 
an unpleasant one—of being entirely unsup- 
mee from below, as if in the car of a bal- 

oon ; and, while it is high enough to impress 
you with a firm belief in your immeasurable 
superiority to your diminutive fellow-worms 
beneath, it is not so lofty that it quite re- 
moves you from all sympathy with the doings 
and movements of those very contemptible, 
but very interesting creatures to whom you 
belong. 

Ascending on this winter's afternoon at 
four o’clock, I find the City—from north to 
west, and from west to south—half encircled 
by a high, black, dense wall, just above 
which shines the golden cross which sur- 
‘ mounts Saint Paul’s Cathedral. Fog and 
cloud this wall may be; but what a noble 
barrier it is! rising high into those purple 
heavens, in which the imagination may see 
more forms of golden palaces, and thrones, 
and floating forms than ever Martin dreamed 
of in his sleep, and which, when his feeble 
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pencil endeavoured to put them upon canvas, 
with all their beauty, height, and breadth 
and depth, degenerated into an _ earthly 
Vauxhall Gardens sticking in the air. Keep 
all the masterpieces of ‘Turner—or any of the 
great colourists—down between the close 
walls of the City, but do not bring them 
up here to be shamed into insignificance by 
the glow of Nature. Then, the veil of fog and 
mist which covers half the City like a sea, 
and under which you hear the murmur and 
feel the throbbing of the teeming life—see it 
float away like the flowing skirts of an arch- 
angel’s robe, revealing churches, bridges, 
mansions, docks, shipping, river, streets, and 
men, and tell me, lover of the picturesque, 
and dweller in the valley of coughs and respi- 
rators, wouldst thou give up this fog with 
all its ever-changing, glowing, Rembrandt 
like effects, for all the brilliant, clear blue 
monotony of the vaunted Italian sky, and 
all the sharply defined outline and cleanly 
insipidity of Italian palaces? For the 
love of art and nature, say “Never!” like 
a man, 

The puppet men now hurry to and fro, 
lighting up the puppet shops; which cast 
warm, rich glow upon the pavement. A cross 
of dotted lamps springs into light, the four 
arms of which are the four great thorough 
fares from the City. Red lines of fire come 
out behind black, solid, sullen masses of 
building, and spires of churches stand out in 
strong dark relief at the side of busy streets 
Up in the house-tops, under green-shaded 
lamps, you may see the puppet clerks turning 
quickly over the clean, white fluttering pages 
of puppet day-books and ledgers; and, from 
east to west, you see the long silent river, 
glistening here and there with patches of 
reddish light, even through the looped steeple 
of the church of Saint Magnus the Martyr 
Then, in a wide circle of light round the 
city, dart out little nebulous clusters o 
homes, some of them high up in the air, 
mingling in appearance with the stars of 
heaven; some with one lamp, some with 
two or more; some yellow and some red; 
and some looking like bunches of fiery 
grapes in the congress of twinkling suburbs 
Then the bridges throw up their arched 
lines of lamps, like the illuminated garder 
walks at Cremorne—like the yellow buttons 
on the page’s jacket, or the round bras 
headed nails in a coffin. 

Meantime the roar of the great city goe 
steadily on—the noise of voices—the rumble 
of carts—the bells on the land and river—the 
crash and clinking of chains falling from 


’ 


‘heavy cranes into paved yards—the dit 


tant shriek and whistle of the engine 
on the railway, and the barking of dogs 
Then another sense is regaled with te 
smell of warm grains from breweries, the 
roasting of coffee, and the frying of numerow 
herrings. 3 
The different clocks have, by this tim 
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struck the hour of eight—not simultaneously,| Shortly after midnight, a volume of smoke 
| for the city time-measurers are so far| bursts from the quarter ofa great Southwark 
behind each other, that the last chime of; brewery, dense and vast as the clouds on 
| eight has hardly fallen on the ear from the| which stood Polyphemus when derided by 
| last church, when another sprightly clock is! Ulysses—stretching away in wreaths across 
ready to commence the hourfof nine. Each/ Saint Paul’s for miles over the Hampstead 
_ clock, however, governs, and is believed in | hills (a contravention of Lord Palmerston’s 
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by, its immediate neighbourhood. The lights 
are turned out, one by one, in the puppet 
shops. The glowing pavement before them 


| becomes black. The last account is balanced, | against it. 


or the last item posted in the puppet ledgers. 
| The green shaded lamps die out, and the 
puppet clerks and warehousemen join the 
great human stream that is flowing rapidly 
| along the illuminated roads that lead to 
home. The city becomes blacker and 
| blacker, and the twinkling suburbs seem to 
glisten more brightly, as the imagination 
pictures the faces of expectant wives, mothers, 
| daughters, and sisters, looking out to 
welcome husbands, sons, fathers, and brothers, 
in carriage, cab, omnibus, and coach; or, in 
the person of the more humble or healthy 
pedestrian. 
_ Many of those hurrying men fly from the 
city as Cain did from the murdered body of 


Abel; and it would be better that they) 


should smite to the earth, the trusting, loving 
circles of women and children that meet them 
at their doors, than whisper in their ears the 
dark, heavy secrets that are weighing like 
lead upon their hearts. 

Nine; ten; eleven by the church clocks, 
| andthe great city, silent as death—save for 
the occasional rattle of a stray cab or omni- 
bus with all its treasures, its precious metals 
and its costly fabrics—is like one vast empty 
workshop left in the charge of a few policemen, 
| a few porters, a few boys, and a few old 
women. Its dreamers and its workers are at 
rest—far away from its walls—preparing for 
that never-ceasing, ever-recurring struggle 
of to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

The moon has now increased in power ; 
and, acting on the mist, brings out the sur- 
| tounding churches, one by one. There they 

stand in the soft light, a noble army of 


temples thickly sprinkled amongst the 
| Money-changers, Any taste may be suited 
m structural design. There are high 


churches, low churches, flat churches, broad 
churches, narrow churches, square, round, 
and pointed churches ; churches with towers 
like cubical slabs sunk deeply in between the 
roofs of houses ; towers like toothpicks ; like 
three-pronged forks; like pepper-castors ; like 
factory chimneys; like lime-kilns; like a 
sailor's trousers hung up to dry ; like bottles 
| Offish-sauce ; and, like Saint Paul’s—a balloon 
| turned topsy-turvy. There they stand, 
like giant, spectral watchmen guarding the 
silent city ; whose beating heart still murmurs 
| Mits sleep. At the hour of midnight they 
on with iron tongue, the advent of a 
ew year, mingling a song of joy with a wail 
for the drpeted, ' ee 








‘act in the dead of night) so sublime and 
Titanic in its grandeur, that I should be 
paralysed with fear if I attempted to inform 
Far from having any design of 
the kind, I am profoundly thankful that so 
much pictorial effect—as in the case of the 
|fog—can be got out of what is generally 
treated as a nuisance, 

| All night long there has been little or no 
rest upon the river; shouting of names, the 
passage of small craft, the sound of quarrel- 
ling, the throwing down of heavy metal 
| bodies, and now, at one and two o'clock, the 
| iron tug-boats move about, and the large 
| vessel at London Bridge-wharf (probably for 
| Hull) begins to get up her steam. The land 
}on the other side of the water has contri- 
| buted the sound of the railway whistle, at 
intervals all through the night; with the 
|discharge of fog signals, or the occasional 
firing of guns‘up to three o’clock, which 
latter I can only explain upon the suppo- 
| sition that some eccentric military gentleman 
has chosen this mode of being awakened for 
an early train. 

About four o’clock I hear the hissing sound 
of brooms in the streets at the base of my 
| watch-tower, and I gaze over at the early 
| puppet scavengers as they ply their sanitary 
| trade. Looking down upon the dark, grey 
quiet roofs beneath me, they present a 
strange uneven picture ; like a town that 
/has suddenly been half swallowed up in 
the earth, or a large slate-quarry, with 
masses of the material lying about, in rude 
plenty, in all directions. By this time 
| Thames Street has become a valley of fire ; 
jand, at that gleaming corner by the Custom 
House, arise the noises of the busy Fish- 
market. ‘Towards six o’clock the twinkling 
suburvs,—those red fiery stars of earth— 
begin to pale, and a narrow strip of dirty 
orange-coloured sky in the east, heralds the 
approach of daybreak. When the lamps are 
put out in the streets below, about seven 
| o'clock, there is, as yet, no daylight to supply 
their place, and whole thoroughfares seem to 
sink into the earth, bit by bit ; while London 
| Bridge appears to be chopped away, arch by 
arch, into the water. Then, a boundless sea 
of light grey mist covers the housetops like 
a deluge; above which the thin spires of 
churches struggle upward, and you can 
almost fancy you see men cling to them in 
their agony, to be saved. As the dirty 
orange slip in the heavens above becomes 
longer, broader, and brighter, the sea of mist 
graduaily subsides, revealing a forest of pure 
slate-white smoke, which floats and curls 
' from ten thousand stirring houses, awakened 
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from their long night trance. Watch it for 
an hour—this other London nuisance ; this 
domestic offering which every morning is 
sent winding up to heaven—and see the 
forms of unutterable beauty that it takes. 
Look at it, flowing up to, and wreathing 
round, yonder church of Saint Dunstan like a 
band of supplicating angels with long waving 
wings. 

A small circle of steel-coloured sky above 
my head gradually widens, bringing more 
light; the mist forms a dense black wall 
round the city—this time from south to east, 
and east to north; and the moon, which 
started brilliantly from Whitechapel, is now, 
with diminished lustre, hovering over Black- 
friars ; helping to develope the sharp, clear 
form of the upper part of Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral ; still nothing more than the half of an 
inverted balloon. The dark grey churches 
and houses spring into existence, one by one. 
The streets come up out of the land, and the 
bridges come up out of the water. The bustle 
of commerce, and the roar of the great human 
ocean—which has never been altogether 
silent—revive. The distant turrets of the 
Tower, and the long line of shipping on the 
river become visible. Clear smoke still flows 
over the housetops ; softening their outlines, 
and turning them into a forest of frosted 
trees. 

Above all this, is a long black mountain- 
ridge of cloud, tipped with glittering gold ; 
beyond, float deep orange and light yellow 
ridges bathed in a faint purple sea. Through 
the black ridge struggles a full, rich purple 
sun, the lower half of his disc tinted with 
grey. Gradually, like blood-red wine running 
into a round bottle, the purple overcomes 
the grey ; and, at the same time, the black 
cloud divides the face of the sun into two 
sections like the visor of a harlequin. 

The marked change between night and 
morning, all takes place within thirty 
minutes—from half-past seven to eight 
o'clock. 

At the latter hour the new year is fairly 
launched. ‘The first new day of work com- 
mences. New life is infused into the now 
restless but long silent city. The veil of night 
is removed from all the joy, and crime, and 
sorrow that it has covered; giving place to 
the mists of day in which the Tetabens 
streets, and houses come and go. The crowds 
of hurrying atoms, who have awakened to a 
new day and a new year, reluctantly leave 
the distant suburbs for the dark thorough- 
fares that now lead from home, and plunge 
once more into the whirling vortex of work, 
of speculation, and of trade. Unequal and 
vastly different they may be to each other, 
with all their outer and their inner trappings 
—their wealth and their poverty; their 
meekness and their severity ; their wisdom 
and their ignorance; their weakness and 
their strength ; their theories, their dogma- 
tism, their palaces, their jewels, their pictures, 
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and their cherished books—but, to me, they 
appear only as a set of amusing puppets act- 
ing a play, in which the sick man cannot 
walk so fast as the strong man. The wise man 
is one who does not get run over by some- 
thing larger than himself, and the rich man 
is one who strides across another something | 
in the road, instead of walking on the pave- | 
ment. God help them all! They have 
struggled on for many weary years, and will 
struggle for many more, when I, and the 
structure that has snpported me so long, 
shall be numbered with the things that were, 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 


I nave already spoken of a German Baron 
and aFrench gentleman whom I met at Agra,* 
and I have said that they, like myself, were 
travelling in search of the picturesque, and 
with a view to become acquainted with 
oriental character from personal observation, 

While staying with my friend at Barna- 
pore, I received a letter from the former, pro- | 
posing that we should meet on a certain day 
at Mussoorie, in the Himalaya mountains, | 
and travel into the interior together. I | 
agreed with all my heart ; and my friend, the 
assistant magistrate, was tempted to apply | 
for six weeks’ leave, in order that he might | 
accompany us. 

Let me describe these foreign gentlemen, | 
They were respectively about my own age— | 
thirty-two—had seen a great deal of the | 
world, and of the society at every court and | 
capital in Europe. They were both possessed | 
of considerable abilities, and of the most 
enviable dispositions ; always good-natured | 
and good-tempered ; patient and cheerful | 
under those innumerable little difficulties 
that almost invariably beset a wanderer in 
the East, or, in fact, a wanderer in any part 
of the world. They had, moreover, a keen 
sense of humour; and, each in his own | 
peculiar way, could relate a story, or an inci- | 
dent in his life, in such a manner as to make | 
it wonderfully mirth-provoking. They were | 
men of refined understanding and of very | 
refined manners: take them all in all, they | 
were the most charming companions I ever 
encountered. ‘They were utterly devoid of 
vulgar nationalities—of any enthusiastic ad- | 
miration of their own father-lands— and 
would just as soon ridicule the foibles | 
peculiar to their own countries respectively, | 
as the foibles of a man of any other country. | 
My friend the assistant magistrate was also | 
a desirable companion. He, too, wasa good- | 
tempered, good-humoured being, with & | 
keen sense of humour, and some wit. He | 
had read a great deal of late years, in that | 
out-of-the-way station to which he had been 
appointed, and he had profited by his reading. | 

it was beginning to be very hot in the | 
plains, and my friend and myself were not & 
little glad when we found ourselves on the 
- * See page 135. 
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road to a colder clime, We drove as far as 


Deobund in the buggy; and, at three p.m. 
threw ourselves into our palanquins (palkees), 
bound for Dehra Dhoon at the foot of the 
hills; at which place we arrived at about nine 
o’clock on the following morning, and were 
deposited—both of us fast asleep—in the 
verandah of the hotel, kept bya Mr. William 
Johns, who had been formerly a professional 
jockey in the North-west Provinces of India. 
All that can be said of Dehra Dhoon and 
Mussoorie has already appeared in Household 


sketch of these places would be unwarranted, 

As soon as we arrived at Mussoorie we 
began to collect coolies (hill-men), to carry 
our baggage and stores. We required in all 
about one hundred and fifty for the expedi- 
tion, and by the time that we had got these 
people together, and made arrangements with 
them, and the guides whom we required, and 
had laid in our stock of provisions, &c., the 
foreign gentlemen joined us, and expressed 
their readiness to start at any given moment. 
We lingered, however, for two days, in order 
that they might take some rest, and make 
the acquaintance of the gentlemen at the club, 


|a long walk. 
Words,* and so recently, that even a brief | 





who, at the instance of my friend, had made 
them as well as myself honorary members of 
the institution, 

On the third morning, in the front of the 
elub-house, our marching establishment was 





collected, and the one hundred and fifty men 
of whom it was composed were laden, with the 
baggage and stores. There were tents, the| 
les thereto belonging, camp tables, chairs, | 
ds, bedding, leather boxes of every kind, | 
containing our clothing, &c., deal chests, con-| 
taining all sorts of provisions, dozens of cases | 
of wine—port, sherry, claret—beer, ducks, 


fowls, geese, guns (rifles and others), um-| 


brellas, great-coats, &c., &e, &c. Having 
seen this train fairly off, we, the four of us, 
followed shortly after on foot, and overtook 
them at the Landour Hill, a mountain about 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
We were all in high spirits—including my 
friend the assistant magistrate—notwith- 
standing he put on his lady love’s cloak as 
soon as we were out of sight of the club, and 
began to quote in a melancholy but very loud 
voice, which reverberated through the val- 
leys on either side of us, those glorious lives 
of the Poet Thomson : 


“ There is a power 
Unseen, that rules th’ illimitable world— 
That guides its motions, from the brightest 
Star to least dust of this sin-tainted mould; 
While man, who madly deems himself the Jord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence. 
This sacred truth, by sure experience taught, 
Thou must have learnt, when wandering all alone: 
Each bird, each insect flitting through the sky, 
Was more sufficient for itsclf than thow/™ 


Our first halting-place was about nine 





* Vide “ Himalaya Club,” vol. xv., page 265. 
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miles from Mussoorie. It was a flat piece of 
ground some distance down the southern 
face of the peak over which the road wound, 
The place was called Sowcowlee, and here 
and there were to be seen a few patches of 
cultivation and a cow-shed. Our course lay 
in the direction of Almorah, another Hill 
Sanatarium for the English in India, The 
tents pitched, and all made snug and com- 
fortable, we threw ourselves down upon our 
beds, not to sleep, but to take some rest after 
Meanwhile our servants busied 
themselves in preparing the dinuer, for which 


| the exercise and the change of air had given 


us all a keen appetite. 

“Well!” exclaimed my friend (whom in 
future we will call Mr. West), raising to his 
lips a bumper of claret, and quoting from the 
Sentimental Journey, “The Bourbon is not 
such a bad fellow, after all.” 

Neither the Frenchman nor the German 
understood the allusion; but when it was 
explained they relished it amazingly. We 
were rather a temperate party ; and after 
the second bottle of wine was emptied, we 
caused the glasses to be removed from our 
small table, and a green cloth spread over it, 
We then began to play at whist—a game of 
which we were all equally fond; and, what 
was of great consequence, we were all equal 
as players. We did not gamble exactly ; but 
the stakes were sufliciently high to make 
either side attend very carefully to the game, 
The whist over, we each took a tumbler of 
warm drink, and turned in for the night and 
slept, as the reader may imagine, very 
soundly, 

On the following morning, at sunrise, we 
were awakened and informed that upon a 
hill opposite to our encampment there were 
several Ghooral. We arose speedily, and went 
in pursuit of them. After dele them for 
some time we came within range, and each of 
us selecting his animal we fired. One shot 
only took effect, and that was from the 
Baron’s rifle. During our ramble we dis- 
covered that there were plenty of pheasants 
in the locality, and so we agreed to remain 
for the day, and, after breakfast, see what we 
could do amongst them, Under the circum- 
stances we should have been compelled to 
halt, for as is usual, on such occasions, our 
servants had forgotten several little mutters 
essential for our comfort, if not necessary for 
our journey, namely, the pickles and the 
sauces, the corkscrew, the instrument for 
opening the hermetically sealed tins contain- 
ing lobsters, oysters, and preserved soups, 
Amongst other things that had been left 
behind was the Baron’s guitar, and without 
it he could not, or would not, sing any of his 
thousand and one famous German songs, 
And such a sweet voice as he had! So while 
we were amongst the pheasants five coolies 
were on their way back to Mussoorie, to 
bring up the missing articles above enume- 
rated. 
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By two o'clock we had bagged eleven noble 
birds, and returned to our encampment, 
sufficiently tired to enjoy the refreshments 
which the Khansamah (butler), who was a 
great artist in his way, had prepared for us. 
Our repast concluded, we had our camp bed- 
steads brought into the open air, and threw 
ourselves down on them. 

Holding his cigar, between the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand, the Baron thus 
went off; 

“Who can explain the inscrutable mys- 
tery of presentiments? Who can fathom 
the secret inclinations of the human heart ? 
Who can lift the veil of sympathy? Who 
can unravel the web of magnetic natures ? 
Who can fully comprehend that work which 
unites the corporeal with the spiritual world ? 
Who can explain that terrible symbol which 
pervades so many of our dreams? The sweet 
anxiety that seizes us when listening to some 
wonderful tale ; the voluptuous shiver which 
agitates our frame, the indefinite yearning 
which fills the heart and the soul. All this 
is a guarantee that some invisible chain links 
our world with another. Let no one condemn 
as idle nonsense that which our shallow rea- 
son may refuse to accept. Can the most 
acute understanding explain, or even com- 
prehend, its own growth ; or, even the growth 
and colouring of a mere flower? Is not 
Nature herself a perfect mystery unto the 
minds of thinking men ?” 

“ What is the matter, Baron?” asked the 
Frenchman. “ Have you anightmare in this 
broad daylight ?” 

“No, no,” returned the Baron, with good- 
natured impetuosity, “It is not so. I wish 
to tell you something—a little story, if you 
will listen.” 


“Pray go on,” we (his three companions) 
cried out simultaneously. 

“Some ten or twelve years ago,” the 
Baron proceeded, “I was travelling from 


Munich to Berlin. Tired, by the continual 
rumbling of my carriage, I resolved upon 
taking a day’s rest at Augsburg. It was 
the day of All Souls, The autumnal sun 
was shining brightly, and a large proces- 
sion went its way towards the cemetery, 
a mile distant from the town. Where- 
fore, I know not; but I was instinctively 
led to join this procession. On arriving at 
the cemetery we found it, comparatively, 
crowded, All the graves were decked with 
flowers, and sprigs of young cypress, and 
near every stone there sat or knelt, at 
least, one mourner. ‘Tears of love and 
regret wetted the sacred earth. In a sin- 
gularly agitated frame of mind, I wandered 
through the cemetery. The recollection of 
departed friends, and of dear ones far away, 
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tear of sorrow no faithful heart sent up to 
Heaven a fervent prayer for the eternal 
rest of my soul, Haunted by such gloomy 
thoughts, I wandered on, and at last came 
to a newly made grave. An hour pre- 
viously had been buried in that spot, a 
young girl of seventeen years of age. The 
parents and the lover of the girl stood 
weeping near her grave, and her young 
friends adorned the mound with freshly 
gathered flowers. In a fit of profound me- 
lancholy, I bent down, mechanically picked 
up a half-opened rose-bud, and walked on, 
Approaching the gate of the cemetery, 
with the intention of returning to my hotel, 
my eyes fell upon a tablet upon which was 
engraved the following words: ‘ Respest 
the property of the Dead. Flowers are the 
property of the Dead. These simple words 
made a very great impression on my already 
excited mind: and glancing, involuntarily, 
at the rose-bud which I still held in my 
hand, my heart smote me for having carried 
it away from the girl’s grave. 


the rose in my hand. 


it on a small table near the head of my 
bed, upon which I threw myself, and soon fell 
into that state which all of you must have 


experienced : a state in which the senses | 


hover between sleep and wakefulness, as 


though undecided which to choose. Suddenly, | 


my apartment was filled by a bright, but 
soft light, without my being able to perceive 
whence it came. Be it known that I had 
extinguished my candle. Ere long, the 
door of my room was opened ; and in glided, 
noiselessly, a pale spectral figure, clad in 
a white robe, and wearing a garland of 


flowers. It was the figure of a young girl, and | 
With motionless eyes | 
and outstretched hand, she approached my | 


the face was angelic. 


couch ; and, in plaintive voice, asked me: 
‘Why hast thou robbed the Dead ? 


earth ?’ 


‘Come! 


Dead. Come! Follow me!’ 
to resist. I arose, and followed the figure 
out of the room and into the deserted streets. 
It was not dark; for the moon was at her 
full and shining brightly. Onward stalked 
the figure, I following her, towards the ceme 


made me sad, unhappy, miserable. And I| tery. We arrived at the gate. She touched it. 


could not help thinking that if I had been 
then entombed, no friendly hand would on 


that day have deposited a wreath or a flower| taken the flower. 


It opened noiselessly. We entered. She led 
me to the grave—the grave from which I had 
With trembling hand I 


upon my grave, no beloved eye shed a! received from hers the rose, and placed it on 





an Ge Giemem aesscke 


I was on the @) 
point of returning to re-deposit the flower, @) 
when an indescribably false shame prevented 
my doing so, and I left the cemetery with | 
On returning to my | 
hotel, I placed it ina glass of water, and stood | 


Why | 
hast thou taken that flower which a faithfal | 
lover threw upon my last resting-place on | 
Seemingly my pulses ceased to | 
beat, and I could scarcely breathe. The | 
phantom then stretched forth the left hand, | 
and took the rose out of the glass ; and with | 
the right hand she beckoned to me, saying: | 
Come, and give back the property | 
of the Dead. Respect the property of the | 
In vain I tried | 








B) Saphir. 


® melancholy cast. 
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| the very spot whence I had removed it. And 
then—” 

Here the Baron paused—and relighted his 


cigar. 

“ Well—and then ?”’ we all asked. 

“Then,” replied the Baron, “I awoke— 
that is to say, if I had ever been —- And, 
looking at the tumbler in which I had p 
| the rose, I discovered that it was gone!” 
“The chambermaid, possibly ; or the waiter, 
| who may have entered your apartment for 
_ orders—may have seen, admired, and carried 
it away while you were slumbering,” sug- 
| gested the lively Frenchman. “And a very 
| lucky fellow you are not to have missed 
| your watch and your purse at the same time 
| and place.” 
“No,” said the Baron, shaking his head. 
“Perhaps,” said Mr. West, “you had taken 
| more wine than usual ?” 
| “No,” was the reply. “Thetruth is that 
| the story Ihave related to you was written 
by that great Austrian wit and satirist, 
It was one of his earlier composi- 
tions, which, strange to say, were all of a very 
Saphir, however, to this 
| day asserts that his story of ‘The Death 
Rose’ is a fact, and that it happened to him- 
| self.” 
_ One by one we dropt off to sleep, and slept 
| for about an hour and a-half. On awakening, 
| the Frenchman, West, and myself, almost 
| simultaneously exclaimed, “Confound your 
| Death Rose, Baron!” for the truth was that 
| the story had taken possession of our senses, 
| while we were asleep. 

“T thought it would,” said the Baron, laugh- 
| ing. “Everybody dreams of the Death Rose 
| after IT have told the story. But—ah! See 
| in the distance! Here are the coolies re- 
| turning! Ican make out my guitar-box on 
| the head of one man. Ah ! to-night we will 
| sing plenty of songs.” 
| And in the evening the Baron sang for 
| several hours (we could have listened to him 
_ all night) some of the most sentimental, and 
some of the most humorous songs that I had 
_ ever heard. Fortunately, I knew enough of 
German to appreciate them ; and my friend, 
Mr. West, was equally fortunate. As for the 
_ Frenchman, he understood and spoke—albeit 
| Very imperfectly—every language current in 
| Engope. On that night we retired before 

twelve, for we had agreed to rise and proceed 
| early on the morrow. 
| In pursuance of such agreement, as soon 
| a the day dawned we struck our tents, 
| Packed up our traps, loaded the coolies, and 
| set out for a place called Demooltee, distant 
some fourteen or fifteen miles, The road, 
| which had been very, very seldom travelled 
over by Europeans, was a narrow and bad 
road, winding round, and leading over lofty 
peaks, some ten or eleven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, Above us and below 
us we frequently saw herds of Ghooral and 
other deer; but as we could not, or would 
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laced | 
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we might kill, we suffered them to graze on, 
and preserved our ammunition. By the way 
we saw an animal which none of us had ever 
seen before—an animal called the Seron. It 
is a species of Chamois, but larger and 
stronger. Its colour was reddish, and it had 
a quantity of stiff, short hair on the neck, 
which gave it the appearance of a hogged 
mane. The native guides told us that it was 
a very shy animal, and only to be found 
where there was a great quantity of wood. 
The scenery of this part, in March, was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and varied. At times we 
had a good view of Mussoorie and the sur- 
rounding country. At other times we moved 
through vast forests of pine, and woods of 
oak, rhododendron, and other magnificent 
trees. In the midst of one of these woods our 
halting-place was situated, a large grassy flat, 
bounded on either side by a deep and steep 
precipice, while, in every direction, the sur- 
rounding mountains, which locked us in, 
were covered thickly with the trees above 
specified, 

“What fools men are,” exclaimed the 
Baron, whilst the servants were unpacking, 
“to huddle themselves together in old coun- 
tries, when lands like these remain uncultivated 
and unenjoyed! And what fools are those 
travellers who go, year after year, gazing on 
comparatively paltry mountains and lakes 
which the eyes of the vulgar, of all nations, 
have beheld, when such fresh and gorgeous 
scenery as this may be looked at! Travelling 
in Switzerland and Italy !—bah !” 

“ But, my dear Baron,” said the French- 
man, “you forget that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company demand four pounds a 
day for conveying you from England to India, 
in consequence, they say, of the dearness of 
coals.” 

“ Ah, well,” laughed the Baron, opening 
with his own hand a bottle of hock, and 
emptying the contents into a silver tankard, 
“if you regard the matter in an economical 
point of view, you at once cut short my 
argument and my sentiment. Egad! what 
grapes could be grown on yonder hill, in that 
warm valley! What wine could be grown 
there! I will come out to this country with 
a few German peasants, I will have vine- 
yards. I will make a fortune so colossal 
that Rothschild, when he is in difficulties, 
will have to write to me. Yes,I will. The 
thing is to be done, and I will do it!” 

“But you forget,” said Mr, West, “that 
you are now some twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred miles from the nearest sea-port, Cal- 
cutta, and that there would be some little 
difficulty in transmitting the produce to 
Kurope.” 

“ Kurope! Europe! Why do you talk of 
Europe? Does not British India contain 
enough of Europeans to make a market ? 
This bottle of good wine, which we are 
going to drink, costs twelve shillings in this 
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country. I could grow it, make it, and sell it 
for one shilling a bottle! Ah! you may laugh ; 
but I tell you this is the fact. Iam a pro- 
prietor of vineyards, and do not speak at 
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(Conducted by 
abruptly to a close by the approach of one of 
the guides, who, in a very confidential manner, 
imparted to us that there was a kakur (a 
barking deer) grazing on a crag not far from 


random like a schoolboy, or an enthusiast.|the encampment. So, we seized our guns, 
The natives of the country would soon learn | went in pursuit, and were fortunate enough 


that art—for an art it is—of wine-making ;|to kill the animal. 
Grow | exactly that of a Skye-terrier, when very 


and as for the soil, it is superb. Yes! 


His bark resembles 


wine, which would do your soldiers good.| much excited, On our return to the encamp- 


Generous wine, instead of that blood-drying, 
brain-consuming, soul-destroying arrack— 
your horrible grogs, and your bile-making 
beers.” 

“ But we have no roads, Baron.” 

“True! But is there a scarcity of labour 
in India? Are pickaxes, shovels, spades,saws 
and gunpowder to blast rocks, so expensive 
that a government cannot procure them ? 
Roads! My good sir, only a few years ago 
there was no road over the Spliigen! The 
time was when you had no road from Caleutta 
to Benares. You have noroads! Well, make 
them. The wine and the tea that you grow, 
will more than pay for them, as well as remu- 
nerate the growers.” 

“The tea?” asked Mr. West. 

“ Yes, the tea, I said !” returned the Baron. 
“You have discovered that you can grow tea 
in the lower range of these mountains, and 
you do grow it, in small quantities; now, 
why not, having made the experiment, grow 
it in large quantities? I would say to Mr. 
Chinaman, ‘I thank you very much; but I 
You are 


do not want any more of your tea. 
insolent, overbearing, and insulting in your 
dealings with me, and now you may drink 
your own tea, and I will drink my own tea; 
and, if you like, you may stir yours with 


your own pigtail. We will bring China into 
our own dominions, for God has given to this 
climate and to this soil the same properties 
as your soil and climate possess.’ I do not 
say it, as you know, with any sort of inten- 
tion to offend; but the result of my ex- 
perience leads me to believe that the govern- 
ment of this country is, in all matters (save 
annexation), as slow as the government of 
the Dutch was in by-gone days. There is a 
listlessness and a languor about its move- 
ments ; a want of everything in the shape ot 
society and enterprise, and seemingly such an 
earnest desire to discourage the efforts of 
those who would, in reality, develop the 
resources of India, that I am astonished any 
man unconnected with the services should 
persevere in the attempt to make a living in 
the Eastern British domains.” 

“TI quite agree with you,’ said Mr. West, 
“especially as regards that portion of your 
remarks which relates to the obstacles thrown 
in the way of enterprising Englishmen. I 
have been a member of the Civil Service for 
nearly ten years, and have always been im- 
pressed with the idea that the policy of the 
government in respect to settlers in India, 
was and is a very erroneous policy.” 

The conversation 


ment we encountered a huge bear, and sue- 
eeeded in killing, and carrying him to the 
door of our tent, where the natives skinned 
and deprived him of his fat, which they 
boiled down and used in the lamps, instead 
of oil. And very brightly did it burn ; but 
the aroma was not a peculiarly pleasant one, 
I am afraid to say how much grease was 
taken from this enormous bear ; but I know 
that I am speaking within bounds when I 
assert it was in excess of two gallons and 
a half. 

We dined at dusk, and then, as usual, 
betook ourselves to whist, but so cold did it 
become shortly after dark, that we were 
forced to put on our great-coats, notwith- 
standing there was an enormous wood-fire 
in the front and at the back of our tent. 
These fires had been lighted to serve another 
purpose beyond that of giving warmth,— 
namely, to scare away the leopards which 
abounded in that locality. It was a very 
picturesque scene ; the white tents standing 
out in relief from the dark wood, lighted up by 
the fires; and here and there groups of 
coolies wrapped up in blankets, and sitting 
as closely as possible to the blaze. 

At daylight, on the following morning our 
march was recommenced. We had a distance 
of ten miles to travel before we could reach 
the next halting-place, named Kanah Tall. 
During this march we did not go out of our 
way for game ; but only took such as chanced 


to cross our path. All we bagged was ghooral, @) 
to look at even, and | 


which we did not sto 


two brace of partridges of very peculiar | 


ome ng They were remarkably handsome 
irds, with a red mark round the eye, and 
down each side of the neck, olive-coloured 
feathers on their backs, and their wings and 


breasts covered with white and red spots. | 


We could not fail to admire the beauty of 


the flowers which flourished in this locality, | 


The ground on either side of the narrow and | 


wild road was iiterally covered with violets, } 


dog-roses, and a lily of the valley, and other 


little decorations of the earth, of which I know | 


not the name. Throughout the whole march 
the scene was truly fairy-like. 
was only five thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and therefore very much warmer 
than our last halting-place. Of this we were 
by no means sorry, not only for our own 
sakes, but for the sakes of our personal 


servants, who had never before travelled out | 


of the plains, Here, at Kanah Tall, we found 
the English holly growing. Botanists may 


here was brought! tell me what they please, about this holly 0 





Kanah Tall | 


4 
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the Himalayas bearing a distinctive charac- 
ter; but I say it was the English holly—the 
game sort of holly that I saw last Christmas 
jnalmost every house in London and in the 
country. 

Here, at Kanah Tall, we shot no less than 
seven elks. These deer are very plentiful 
hereabouts, and do a great deal of damage 
to the crops of the poor villagers at harvest 
time. Ghooral and kakur also abound here. 
We were so tired on the evening that we 
stopped at Kanah Tall, that we could not sit 
up to play at whist! We actually fell asleep 
over our second rubber, and by general con- 
sent threw our cards upon the table, and 
sought our beds, 

The next day, at three p.M., we arrived at 
a place called Jullinghee, ten miles distant 
fom Kanah Tall. Jullinghee is a large 
village situated on the right bank of the 
Bhagaruttee, a stream that flows direct from 
Gungootrie, and is, in consequence, one of the 
most sacred streams that compose the mighty 
and holy Ganges. We were encamped be- 
neath a clump of apricot and walnut trees, 
but it was frightfully hot ; for we were now 
not more than a couple of thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The woods, however, 
were exceedingly beautiful and diversified. 
Not only were there apricot, walnut, rhodo- 
dendrons, oaks, hollies, and other trees of the 


_ higher altitudes, but also the tamarind, the 
fig-peepul, the pomegranate, and others of the 


| _ At this village we procured some 
| honey, which is taken from its makers ina very 
| singular manner. The bees build in cavities 
| inthe walls of the houses, which are closed 
| within by a moveable board, and are only 
| entered by the bees, by a small aperture from 
without. When the owners of the houses 
want honey, they darken the interior of 
the house, and removing the board which 
forms the back part of the hive, extract as 
much as they require. The bees during this 
process, fly out into the light to discover 
their enemies, who then close the back part 
of the hive, and remain safely within doors 
until the wrath of the bees has subsided. 

In the evening we took a walk in the 
Village of Jullinghee, which appeared to be 
rich and populous, but very dirty. Our 
arrival had caused a great stir, and there 
was a large concourse of people, near our 
tents, to look at us. A short distance 
from the village were the ruins of several 
houses which once formed a separate ham- 
let, but which had been deserted for fear of 
a ghost which was said to haunt it. The 
same effect of superstition is by no means 
uncommon in the plains of India. There is 
a very curious instance in the Meerut district. 
A village had long been deserted, under the 
idea that it was haunted by a fakir. The 
settlement officer, however, with much diffi- 
culty prevailed upon a neighbouring Zemin- 
dar to farm the land at something like a 
nominal revenue, Shortly afterwards the 
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zemindar presented himself to the settle- 
ment officer, and represented that he had been 
very ill, and that the visitation was ascribed 
by his friends and by himself, to his impiety 
in interfering with haunted lands, The 
settlement officer, however, talked to him 
and insisted on his keeping his engagements ; 
and once more did he venture to brave the 
ghost. So complete was his success that the 
village shortly became one of the most 
flourishing in the district, and the very rela- 
tives who had been foremost in reproaching 
the zemindar for his impiety, brought a suit 
against him in one of the local courts, to 
recover share of his large profits ! 

On the day following we marched to a 
place called Teree, a large straggling village, 
situated on a plain of some extent, at the 
junction of the Billung and Bhagaruttee rivers. 
A regular hot wind was blowing here, and 
our tents were unbearable; so we threw 
ourselves beneath the shade of a huge tree 
which grew on the banks of the Billung, and 
which served also as a shelter for a party 
from Srinugger, who were celebrating the 
marriage festival of a Bunneah (corn-mer- 
chant) of some twenty-two years of age, with 
a young lady of eight. The little damsel 
was on the ground, and did ample justice to 
the marriage-dinner, which consisted of rice, 
butter, sweetmeats, and a goat roasted whole 
—a goat which had been decapitated by one 
blow, and cooked without any sort of pre- 
paration beyond the removal of the entrails ; 
it was not even skiuned. Portions of this 
feast were distributed, on plantain leaves, to 
each guest, by the Brahmins, who officiated as 
cooks and waiters, 

Teree is the residence of a Rajah, named 
Soodersain Saha, whose family, before the 
Goorkha invasion, ruled over the provinces 
of Gurhwall and Sirmoor, and, indeed, over 
the whole hill country, as far as Simlah, and 
from the snowy range to the plains. Ex- 
pelled by the Goorkhas, he sought refuge 
with the British: and, after defeating the 
Goorkhas, was replaced by us in the greater 
part of his territories; a part of them we 
retained as the price of our assistance, 
namely, a portion of Gurhwal, the whole of 
Dehra Dhoon, and a part of the Terai! And 
we hold Landom and Mussoorie from him at 
a nominal annual rent! The Rajah is ex- 
tremely civil to Europeans ; and the moment 
he heard of our arrival he sent a deputation 
to wait upon us, The deputation brought 
with them a variety of presents, consisting of 
milk, sweetmeats, dried flour, dried fruits, 
and a couple of goats. The deputation gave 
us to understand that it would afford the 
Rajah very great pleasure to make our per- 
sonal acquaintance ; and we were just on the 
— of starting for his Highness’s abode, when 

is arrival was unexpectedly announced to us, 
At Srinugger, in a portion of the country 
we took from him, is situated the old family 
palace, a handsome and substantial building. 
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This is rather a sore point with the old 
Rajah ; and, as he considers the more modern | 
abode which he now inhabits beneath his 
dignity, he prefers going to see any one with 
whom he is desirous of having an interview. 
Having caused chairs to be oo in the 
front of our tents, we advanced to meet the 
Rajah, who, dismounting from a large Cabul 
horse, joined us, shook hands with us very 
cordially, and remained with us for upwards 
of an hour. He was a very small and 
rather an old man; active and _ intelli- 
gent. He talked to us about the Goorkha 
war, of which he had been a spectator 
in the British camp; and he was very 
eloquent on Punjab politics, and greatly 
praised Lena Singh, whom he described as 
“very far in advance of any of his country- 
men in point of humanity, civilisation, and 





prudence.” The little man told us, amongst 
other things, that he was thinking of having 
an iron suspension-bridge over the Bhaga- 
ruttee, but that he could not find an engineer ; 
and that his applications to the Government, 
although he was ready to defray every 


expense, had not met with any reply. The| 


present bridge is a sling or swing, and con- 
structed in the following manner. Two lines 
of coir rope, each consisting of a number of 
smaller ropes, are suspended from the rocks 
on either side of the stream, and apart from 
each other about four feet. From _ these 
ropes depend, at intervals of about two feet, 
smaller lines or ropes, about three or four 
feet deep. These support slight wooden 
ladders, the ends of which are lashed firmly 
to one another. The whole affair has a very 
frail appearance, and at first it requires no 
small amount of nerve to step from ring to 
ring of the ladder, over that roaring torrent 
beneath. Of course, this bridge is only 
passable by men. Cattle and mules swim 
across the river much higher up, where the 
torrent is not so rapid. 

We asked the Rajah where he had got his 
idea of an iron suspension, and he replied : 
“From a picture-book which was given to 


me by a gentleman who was out on a shoot- 
ing excursion some years ago in these hills.” 
We stayed two days at Teree, and, despite 
the heat, enjoyed ourselves amazingly. Our 
next encampment-ground was at a place 


called Pon, a march of eleven miles, Our 
route at first lay along the south bank of the 
Billung River, and then up adeep glen at 
the foot of a mountain, whose summit was 
some five thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean. The monotony of this day’s journey 
was broken by meeting with another mar- 
riage party, some of whom carried parasols of 
evidently Chinese manufacture, and made 
out of painted paper! We shot also several 
green pigeons—a very different bird from the 
green pigeons of the plains, and much better 
eating. By-the-by we also met a pilgrim and 
his wife on their way to Gungovtree, the 
source of the Ganges: both of them were! 
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painted and bedaubed after the most gro. 
The Frenchman took af 
sketch of this couple, and I have heard that it § 


tesque fashion. 


now adorns an album in the possession of the 
Empress of the French. 

Our next march was to a place called 
Tekowlee, where we halted oa the 
shade of some large trees, and near the banks 
of a clear stream of water. On one side of 
the stream there grew a quantity of wild 
mint, some of which we gathered and cooled, 
preparatory to using it for“cup.” There isa 
moderate-sized village near Tekowlee, and 4 
Gosains’ house or monastery, which is inhe 
bited by a large number of this sect: we 
visited, and entered into conversation with 
them. The building was ae of a large 
square courtyard, surrounded by a range of 
two-storied barracks, or rather cells, the 
lower story of which is protected by a 
verandah. ‘The place was full of men, women, 
and children: the Gosains being the only 
monastic order who are permitted by their 
tenets to marry. 

We had been out sixteen days before we 
reached Loba, near to which place the Com- 
missioner of Kumaon resides during the rains 
and the autumn. His bungalow is built upon 
the spur of a hill of considerable length, and 
there is a good quantity of flat ground in the 
vicinity. Not far from the bungalow is an 
old fort, a Goorkha stronghold, which com- 
manded the pass leading to Almorah. Itis 
chiefly celebrated, however, as the place 
where Moorcroft and Hearsey were dis- 
covered on their return from the Munsaro- 
war lake, whither they had gone disguised as 
Bairagis; and so well had they sustained their 
characters, that they would have returned 
undetected, had not a rumour of their attempt 
reached the ears of the authorities and 
excited their vigilance. 
treated for some days, but 
direct, and without delay, to the British 
territories, 

The Commissioner was not at the bunga- 
low when we arrived. Mr. West, however, 
knew him sufficiently well to warrant our 


taking possession of it for the day. Aftera | 
residence for some time in tents, a house ig @ | 


very agreeable change. i 
On leaving Loba we came upon the Pil 


grim road, constructed by a former Commis- | 


sioner of Kumaon to facilitate the progress of 
the pilgrims to the sacred places within 
the British Himalayas. It was a very 
humane project, for many of the unfortunate 
pilgrims used formerly—overcome by the 


difficulties of the route—to lie and perish by | 
Of these pilgrims we met | 
swarms — hundreds, if not thousands—and | 
with some we occasionally stopped to com | 


the way-side. 


verse, ; 

Our encamping ground, at which we arrived 
at four in the afternoon, was a short distance 
from a village called Guniah, Our tenis 
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They were harshly | 
eventually | 
released ona promise that they would return | 
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| were pitched beneath a oa 

close to a clear stream called th 
in which we caught a quantity of fish with a 
| casting-net. There are some mines between 
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of trees, and | Goorkha battalion was 
e Ram Gunga,|at Jutog. There was a festival, at which 
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(and now is) quartered 
the Goorkhas sacrifice an ox. The adju- 
tant of the battalion asked me if I should 


| Loba and Kumaon ; but we did not go out of like to witness the ceremony; as it was 
our way to visit them, Here an accident 

ha 
) an 


ypened to the Baron. 


| morning we put him into a Dandi, and he 
was carried along the road by four of the 
| Coolies. A Dandi is a pole, upon which is 


| hung, by its two ends, which are gathered 


together, a piece of cloth or canvas, open in 


He sprained his 
cle and could not walk; so the next 


something new to me, I replied in the affir- 


mative, and we walked to the parade-ground, 
where the whole regiment, in undress, was 
assembled, and surrounding the victim and 
the executioner. The ox was forced to kneel, 


and by the side of him knelt the little 


Goorkha, armed with the kookeree, which is 
nothing more than a huge curved knife, but 


the centre. This forms a hollow seat, not a/| very heavy, and as sharp as a razor. At a 
| particular comfortable one, until you get) given signal he struck the ox immediately 


| accustomed to it, when the motion is rather 
During this 
ay’s march we shot a quantity of black 
_ partridge, a hill fox, a deer, and a wild dog of 


eee than otherwise. 


| enormous size. 


On the third day after leaving Loba we 
ighted our (then) destination—the town of 


morah, On nearing the place we came 


| upon a hill to the right, which bears the 
| name of Brown’s Hill; so called after an 

officer of the thirty-first Native Infantry, who, 
| in the Goorkha war, volunteered to take it 
| with his company, though it had a stockade on 


| the top, which was obstinately defended. And 
| he did take it, after a very severe loss. 


as a gallows. 


above-mentioned battle. 
| through the leg, had fallen here. 


his kookeree—a deadly weapon with which 
the little Goorkhas now chop up the rebels. 
Apropos of a kookeree in the hands of a 
Goorkha, I must relate a little matter which I 
now know to bea fact, but which I couldscareely 
credit when it was first told tome. A party 
of Goorkhas —say fifteen or twenty — will 
peed to a jungle in which they know a 
iuge tiger to be. They willsurround the jungle 
and form a circle, and closing in gradually, 
| will hem in the ferocious beast. They 
will then drop down on the right knee, as 


A 
monument is erected on this hill to the me- 
| mory of those who fell in the engagement. 
A little further on is a large tree now used 


vehind the hump over the shoulder, pecu- 
liar to all Indian cattle; and the body was 
divided into two parts, He had, with a 
single blow, gone through the ox just as 
completely and as cleanly as a butcher, 
with his hatchet, would remove a chop from 


a loin of mutton. They are a very odd race 


of people, those little Goorkhas ; wonderfully 
honest, even amongst themselves; light- 
hearted almost to childishness; capable of 
enduring any amount of toil; obedient and 
respectful, without cringing to fawning or 
flattering their superiors, the white man. 
The great blot upon their characters is their 
frightful jealousy of their wives. Woe betide 
the woman who gives her Goorkha husband 
the faintest reason to suspect her of infidelity ! 
He at once takes the law and the kookeree 


This tree was the scene of a|into his own hands, and slays both the wife 
well-remembered occurrence, just after the 
A Goorkha, shot 
The fight- 
| ing over, a British officer was standing over 
him, and giving directions to a party of 
Sepoys to have him taken to the hospital ; 
when, raising himself with his left hand, 
with his right he cut the officer down with 


and her (real or supposed) gallant. lam gladto 
say this is not a frequent occurrence, though it 
does happen now and then, As a body, the 
Goorkha women are as virtuous and as 
amiable as their husbands are honest and 
brave. 
The Commissioner of Kumaon received us 
at Almorah, his head-quarters, with great 
cordiality and kindness, and offered us rooms 
in his house. This offer we declined, inas- 
much as our party consisted of four, and his 
house was not a large one. Besides, he 
had other visitors who were putting up at his 
bungalow. We accepted, however, his invi- 
tation to dine, and on our way rode through 
the town, which is considered the best in the 
,ritish hill possessions, Bishop Heber writes 
that Almorah reminds him of Chester, It 
consists of one street about a mile and a-half 
long, and about sixty feet wide, paved 


soldiers do forming a square, and, kookeree | with large slabs of slate, and closed at either 


in hand, wait for the spring of the tiger, who 
becomes somewhat bewildered, and anxious 
to make his escape. After moving about for 
abrief while in this den, of which the bars 
are human beings (about five feet high), and 
laring first at one and then at another, he 
hes himself into a fury and makes his 
Spring ; then the nearest Goorkha delivers a 
blow with his kookeree which divides the 
tiger’s skull. Wonderful as this feat is, I 
once saw at Jutog, near Simlah, a sight that 
struck me as even more wonderful. A 


end by a gate. One half of the town is much 
higher than the other, and the street is 
divided in the middle by a low flight of 
steps, on which the ponies pass up and 
down with extraordinary self-possession. The 
houses are small, but neat and whitewashed, 
They all consist of two or more stories, 
The lower ones are shaded by wooden veran- 
dahs more or less carved, At one end of 
the town, is the old Goorkha fort; at the 
other end, Fort Moira, a small English forti- 
fication, near to which were the Sepoy lines, 
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A neat little church had just been erected at | 
Almorah, The people of the place are all} 
fair-complexioned, and some of the children | 
as white as those born of European parents, 


AT REST. 


Hene let us linger as the evening closes, 
In this green coppice with the setting sun ; 
The landscape now in mellow d tints reposes, 
Ere yet the bat-wing’d twilight flitteth dun. 


The sun-illumined boughs arch’d high o’erhead 
Distil a cool light from yond glowing sky, 
Where his great disc, declining broad and red, 

Tinges dull clouds with his ensanguined dye, 


Still sounds from distant woods the cuckoo’s note, 
The half-hush’d birds are twittering in the brake, 

In quiet ponds the darkening shadows float, 
Reflected foliage stains the brimming lake. 


Here we will linger till the air dissolveth 
Each uncomposed sound to silence clear, 

While the moon rises o’er yond trees, and solveth 
In her soft halo all the landscape near. 


Nor will we think upon the morning’s gladness, 
No thoughts of day shall hauut this hallow’d light, 
Far sweeter are the evening shades and sadness 
To hearts which in each other take delight. 


And now the world’s at rest, our souls shall steal 
To blend and mingle in this peaceful hour, 

Like rainbow hues, which sweeter grace reveal 
In the soft stillness of a moonlight shower. 


Love is the rainbow left us in our thrall, 
The hope of earth, form’d by a light from heaven, 
Which penctrates the showers of grief that fall— 
Foretaste of joys for aye, not of carth’s leaven, 
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Bounp Zaandamwards, Saardamwards, 
Great Peterwards, I go forth from the Grey- 
headed Nobleman to a pleasant tune from 
the Bells, which I have come to mind no more 
than the buzz of flies. Distracting at first, they 
have grown now to be lullaby most excellent, 
and I do believe if the works of my near 
neighbour, who plays the Bellini air all night 
long, were to get astray, and so suspend its 
music, I should fall to restless tossing and 
beating of pillow, and so come in for an un- 
quiet night. They wait on me down the little 
street until I reach the corner of the mighty 
Platz (where, by the way, on occasion of 
Admiral de Ruyter’s funeral, I have seen in 
an old print, how the procession was put to| 
walk tortuously from the right to the left—| 
from the left to the right, and from the 
right back again, and so was ingeniously all | 
fitted in to the Grand Platz), and here my 
bell-music gives way to a discordant burden. 
Not to that old obtrusive chant of Clean de 
Boots, beautiful—oh ! laid only for the pre- 
sent, but to another discordant tune, that 
will henceforth lie in wait for me at street 
corners, at shop doors—the Lottery Ticket 
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Men of villanous physiognomy, of 


tune. 





an 
the cropped Pentonville or ticket-of-leave § th 
type, such as were likely, during the gu 
garette days, to wander about at dusk with § aj 
— |bludgeon for walking-sticks; gentry who § gh 
might wile away the morning’s tedium in § gi 
offering for sale the Form of Prayer as ap- § m 
pointed to be read in all her Majesty's & gp 
churches; men of this forbidding aspect t 
are abroad everywhere this morning, thrust- 
ing their lists of numbers into your face § 
with sounds like low growling threats, § § 
Two, three, more of them at a time com- 
passing you about; enforcing their goods fi 
with a Stand and Deliver manner. I think v 
of the lonely walks by the canal banks @ st 
under the Noah’s Ark trees, and take a @ V 
mental affidavit that I will not wander abroad bi 
by dusk, while the Staats Loterij Fever is @ 
raging. Raging, indeed; for, everybody is @ m 
buying, everybody is hoping and fearing, @ h: 
everybody is pretty sure to win. Servants 
principally, and small traders, who will buy @ g 
and lose, and buy and lose again, and then v 
be driven to robbing of their masters, Little i 
boys that run about the streets do a little ki 
’| business in this way, and beg or help them- u 
selves until they have got sufficient to €l 
purchase in the Staats Loterij. Iam told the b 
ruin begotten of this, among these classes, it 
especially, is more than a stranger can con- a 
ceive; and that the purloining of the ¥ 
master’s silver is but the inevitable conse- HH 
quence when the servant takes to purchasing a 
in the Staats Loterij. Nobody wins, as a is 
matter of course, at least no one that a mar a 
can lay his fingers on. It is much, as at I 
__|other gaming, desperately unprofitable to v 
all parties. For, as Mr. Thackeray asks: r 
“Did you ever play a game at loo, for six- 0 
pences? At the end of the night, a great h 
many of those small coins have been lost, V 
and in consequence won ; but ask the table @ t 
all round. One man has won three shillings; #0 
two have neither won nor lost ; one rather v 
thinks he has lost; and the three others @ s 
have lost two pounds each.” p 
Admirable analysis; only in our Dutch & 
lottery it is not so difficult to name the @ t 
winner. For, the Royal State Lottery—The # 4 
Royal state—the government, that is— # ¢ 
wins, and draws a snug little income from # t 
the odious traffic; draws it from the idle- 8 
ness, sin, crime, and want, of its own #) ¥ 
children. It is the pelican’s story the other J t 
way. And where has the Royal State Lottery @) t 
its home and local habitation? No where, t 
but at the Bier Huis! At beer-houses and 0 
spirit-houses of every degree, side by side J) 3 
with the shining flasks of Schiedam and viler ff) ¥ 
drink, at such places alone may be found the #) t 
tempting lists of the lucky numbers, offici- V 
ally announced and communicated by special J) | 
grace to the beer interest only. The beer §) F 
interest sells wholesale to the ticket-of-leave jf) 1 
men before mentioned. The beer interest ) 
the earliest information, and is enabled t | g 
——$—_________ en => 
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announce the terrible and tempting news o 
the Hooge Preis ; say one hundred thousand 
guilders! the Second Preis fifty thousand !— 
all set forth in the publican’s window. There, 
sheets of figures may be held to do duty as 
signs to otherwise unobtrusive establish- 
ments—nearly akin to the Burial Society 
spirit, which has its sittings at'the nearest 
ublic, only here the Staat is the great 
Veviathan landlord. But, after all, does not 
His Royal Highness, the Grand Duke of 
Splitzen Selters Béttel, carry out the same 

time on the persons of strangers doing a 
ittle pleasant study in the laws of colouring ? 
What more does His Brave Belgic Majesty 
strive after, in his sweet little hell at Spa 
Valley, than that M. Chevreuil’s book, and 
bis colour-contrasts should be better 
known? Nothing can be more correct, nothing 
more fashionable. Let, then, our Dutchman 
have his Staats Loterij in peace. 

Fetching diagonally across the Platz, and 
getting free of the gentlemen from Penton- 
ville, f come out upon the great quay and 
monster sluice-dock, or whatever it may be— 
known as the Dam Rak. A busy scene of 
wloading, loading, packing, stowing, filling, 
emptying, hammering, shouting, and general 
bustle. ‘There are great warehouses stretch- 
ing out queerly into the water, with doors 
at the very edge; there are broad bridges 
with squat houses in the middle ; there are 
sailors of every tribe in parti-colours ; there 
are ships entering and going forth ; and there 
isa certain brightness, a curious clearness 
at the end which is significant of the sea, 
Here, is a threshold of the town, as it 
were, und here, through monster gates 
ranged in rows, fortified with huge piers 
of masonry, with look-out places, and 

| hutches—here is the sea, let in carefully and 

| with precaution, to feed those green waters 

_ that stagnate through the town. Symptoms 
of shipping interest on all sides—scheeps 

| Vietuals, scheeps tackling, scheeps sails— 

_ sheeps everything. Schippers clothing, schip- 
pers coffijhuis, schippers everything. 

Reaching the end, I look abroad, and find that 


B® this is tru y the sea edge of the town, which 


does not join its huge enemy abruptly, but is 
carried out in its bosom by many quaint 


® ‘ticks and devices, It is a straggling show of 


stone piers and little moles of small dock- 


§ work of projecting stages, crazily put toge- 
® ther of ancient timbers, stretching out eccen- 


| trically with more little hutches planted on 
them solitarily. Beyond which, are long rows 
of stakes, with openings at stray intervals, 
and other rows of stakes beyond them again 
With other openings. With a long, long mole 
to the right, behind which lie up snugly 
whole ship-forests ; and another mole, to the 
left, With the town rising behind a pleasant 
Piece of cheque-work, a diaper pattern of 
many colours coming out duskily. Here, at 


B) %e of the eccentric stages, I find a crowd 
if) Gathered; a holiday crowd, like myself, 
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Zaandam bound, and waiting to go aboard 
that fast-sailing line-of-packet ship, the 
Apollo ; denen question not standing A 1 
at Lloyd’s. 

That steam heathen god was moored along- 
side, and the holiday crowd began to pour in, 
with much noise and confusion, hustling 
one another rudely and good humouredly. £ 
hear them, but I heed them not ; my thoughts 
are far away, straggling Peterwards, and 
thinking how he must have looked in his 
workman’s dress, with his axe in his hand. 
There is a schipper aboard, who might be 
captain of a man-of-war, for all his airs; a 
dirty Hatteraick sort of fellow in a bright 
fireman’s shirt. What infinite swagger there 
was in the man, and with what assumption 
of office he paced his dirty quarter-deck, can 
be but faintly described here, and was in 
itself worthy the Zaandam trip. There 
sounded presently, the note of departure from 
a adie bell, rung out frantically ona fierce 
order, and through a storm of imprecations 
and directions from Captain Hatteraick, no 
doubt praying in his native tongue for the 
ultimate perdition of his own proper eyes, 
The ropes are cast off, and the steam heathen 
god goes forth labouring through the waters, 

We are a little overcrowded on board the 
steam heathen god. We have men, women, 
children, and many dogs, with us; they are 
all, saving the dogs, dressed out gaily, and 
plainly bent on making a holiday of it. I 
take note particularly of a party seated near 
me, six strong, who have come out a-plea- 
suring with as hearty a purpose as ever en- 
tered Burgher soul. I find them to consist 
of my old Dutch grandfather and his wife, 
who is unmistakeably the Gerhard Dow old 
woman, stolen away out of her gallery; my 
little Dutchwoman and her husband, son to 
the grandfather ; and their two children, one 
of whom is that Mieris child who, it may be 
remembered, used to peel carrots in the Dul- 
wich Gallery. Here, I meet them all. Dutch 
grandmother furnished with her due compli- 
ment of wrinkles, nose and chin nutcracker- 
wise, her charcoal warmer under her feet in 
the manner spoken of so unhandsomely by 
Andrew Marvell, Esquire. She keeps pretty 
much to herself, being brought out for that 
day all capped and frilled, to get some of the 
fresh air. My grandfather is unmistakeably 
that Mr. Smallweed, whom readers may have 
heard of; a terrible old man swathed in a@ 
cloak, though a broiling day, strangely shrunk 
and shrivelled away. There is a significant 
basket beside him, packed unto bursting, over 
which he keeps guard with a singleness of pur- 
pose truly surprising. The packed basket has 
been assigned to him as a special duty, and 
he looks after it ceaselessly and with a cer- 
tain uneasiness, yet not without pride. He 
detects me, studying the packed basket with 
my eyes at odd moments, and becomes rest- 
less. The son is my sample Dutchman over 
again: plenty of underdone meat, of corded 
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brawn, rich gravies, and animal juices, Saucer 
eyes over again, fatuitous expression over 
again, eternal chuckle over again, His wife 
is my little Dutchwoman indeed, whom I am 
glad to meet. Fresher and fairer than ever, 
and fitted out gorgeously with a burnished 
helm, & la Polytechnique (alluding, of course, 
to the diver at that establishment). 
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The two children are awfully repulsive, | 


and would, to a certainty, have been exposed 
on coming into the world, did that barbarous 
fashion prevail in the country. They are 
small walking Dutchmen, square-built, with 
embryo underdone meat and gravies. One 
has to be kept on my little Dutchwoman’s 
knee, to her infinite discomfort ; he will persist 
in rolling himself into perverse attitudes, out- 
raging the laws of propriety, by bringing his 
garments over his head, pulling frightful faces 
at his little brother, but at me principally, 
whom he hereafter will strive secretly to prick 
with a pin, Such play of feature in one so 
young can scarcely be conceived, and recalled to 
me the disastrous effects of a contest recorded 
by Mr. Addison in his Spectator, where a la- 
bouring man grinned through a horse-collar 
with such force and originality, as to seriously 
imperil the life of a lady looking on, who was 
then in a more interesting state than her 
normally interesting condition. 

Before very long, my Dutch husband, who 
has been looking round on the company, and 


chuckling heartily without apouee. motive, 


looked round on me too, and chuckled with 
even more satisfaction. I looked at him plea- 
santly, not wishing to damp his spirits, and I 
found he suddenly grew serious, and turned 
his eyes away. Presently I looked again (he 
was sitting on the bench near me), and found 
that the saucer eyes were fixed on me once 
more. A sound like gurgling of decanted wine 
—he was liughing internally. He had the 
fag end of a cigar between his fingers, nearly 
burnt away. He turned his head thought- 
fully about, and looked wistfully at the fag 
end of his cigar, “God help thee, Jack,” I 
said, falling into Mr. Sterne’s manner in his 
interview with his well-known ass; “thou 
hast a bitter breakfast on’t. “Tis all bitter- 
ness to thee, whatever life is to others.” In 
saying this, 1 pulled out a paper of them 
which I had just bought, and (still carrying 
out Mr. Sterne) offered him one. 

More gurgling, as of decanted wine— 
token that he was affected by this social act. 
A meteorological observation, in vile Dutch, 
on my side, which draws forth, after much 
preparatory decanting, certain faint syllables, 
which seemed to convey adhesion to my views. 
From that, out my Dutchman grows to be com- 
municative ; after a fashion of hisown, bring- 
ing forth his words at his own time and con- 
venience, with infinite labour and stertorous 
efiort, At every halt he fixes me uneasily 
with the saucer eye, then decants small 
quantities, In this way I am let into small 
secrets connected with the private history of 
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[Conducted by 


my Dutchman; where he lives, what time 
he rises in the morning, what are his meal 


|hours, what dishes he is most attached 


to. All this time, my little Dutchwoman 
|has been listening eagerly; filled with a 
just pride at the manner in which her 
husband can deport himself to strangers, 
Only { fear she has over-much trouble 
with the offspring on her knee, who sitill 
persists in becoming lost to view beneath 
his own garments. The older pair take a 
feeble interest in me too, and take pride in 
their son. “Those two,” says my Dutchman 
to me, with a motion of his cigar in the 
direction, “those two are children of ours 
Fine?” He looked wistfully at me; and 
again I thought of Mr. Sterne’s ass, Sol 
gave him a macaroon—figuratively, that is— 
in the shape of a nod andasmile. “There 
are,” adds my Dutchman, mysteriously, 
“there are seven more of ’em at home,” 
Here prodigious decanting of wine. I make 
an execrable attempt to felicitate him on his 
good fortune, when he of a sudden, goes off 
in a roar that makes the bench tremble, 
“ She,” he says, motioning with his cigar, and 
every instant in peril of suffocation, “ she is 
not of Losdun! No! No!” with mor 
laughter and more suffocation. “Would you 
have her called Matilda? He-he !—Ho-ho 
ho! HO—O—O!” 

I could scarcely see the joke. “Why Ma 
tilda?” I ask. “Why Losdun? Does she 
come of that village ?” 

“OQ, good! good!” answers my Dutch 
man. “Hear, Vrou! The Herr knows not 
of Matilda! Why, our Cornelius should tell 
him of her.” 

Which was not likely, as the Cornelius 
alluded to had suddenly shot himself out of 
sight with a howl of despair. 

“She had the largest family in the world,’ 
said my Dutchman, pufling slowly; “the 
largest family in the world.” 

“It would be curious to see such a person,” 
I answer. 

“She was dead and buried before you and 
I were born,” he says, “about five hundred 
years! She had three hundred and sixty- 
tive children, all born on the same day, and 
at the same hour!” 

“You astonish me,” I said. 
derful !” 

“Ay,” said he; “how they were pro 
vided for when they grew up is a mystery 
me.” Here he looked with a troubled air on 
his wife, and the decanting became laborious. 


“It is won- 


“ Only—only—they all died on the one day. | | 


Praise be to the Lord!” 
“ A happy release,” I added. 
“You may say so,” he said, sighing. 
“They were all baptised by a bishop, in two 
| brass basins; and the boys were called Joha, 
‘and the girls, Elizabeth, That’s the story, 
| Vrou?” 
“ Yes, indeed,” says my little Dutchwomas, 
speaking now for the first time, “ And tell 
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Mynheer of the great castle near it, with 
three hundred and sixty-five windows, which 
is standing to this day! The wicked lady 
insulted a poor wandering woman, with 
twins in her arms ; and the poor wandering 
woman prayed that she might be punished 
in this way. So, the Mynheer sees, it must 
have been a judgment of Heaven !” 
“No doubt,” I say. 


But lo! Zaandam is approaching. There is | 


along straggling river opening up before us, 
with sentinel windmills doing duty along the 
| banks. At first, these scouts seem posted at 


intervals ; gradually, they thicken into num-| 


| bers perfectly confounding, crowding on us 


alarmingly, and throwing up their arms| 


| wildly, as it were to give notice of our 
| coming. Presently, terrible confusion in the 
windmill camp : the main body seems gather- 
ing around us on both banks. 
| tossing of arms! Everything seems going 
round, There is a kaleidoscope panorama 
passing us all the while, that seems to revolve 
with all the primary colours. Red houses 
going by, yellow houses going by, green 

ouses going by. First, a lonely structure or 
| so standing by itself; then, two or three 
| together ; then clustered. Red, green, yel- 


| low; green, yellow, red !—all turning and} 


| coming up, kaleidoscope fashion. Windmills 


| thickening into huge disorderly mob ; parti- | 


| coloured houses thickening ; little wooden 
| landing-stages on piles thickening; little| 


| creeks and wooden docks thickening. Cap- 
| tain roaring all manner of directions, con- 
tradicting himself, blaspheming himself and 
| others. Smallweeds looking nervously to 

their packed basket. View now utterly 
| blocked out with windmills ; hearing assailed 
| with sad groaning and melancholy mad 
creaking of their turning axles. More pri- 
| mary colours ; more windmills ; more shout- 
| ing; more blaspheming ; and we come along- 
| side the little pier where we are to be set 
| ashore at Zaandam, Saardam, or whatever 
| other name you may please to give the place. 

Not so much to be seen here, after all, 
saving the parti-colours, and the windmills, 
and certain importunate worrying curs 
that will show the stranger all things that 
are to be shown—or, at least, show him 
that there is nothing to be shown, A 
yelping crew of all ages and degree— 
_ of this country, such as at La Haye, 

iden, and every noteworthy spot, fasten 
their teeth in the stranger just set down, 
and hang upon him with canine tenacity ; 
underbidding each other in his own tongue, 
which never seems so hateful to him as 
them. Following the unhappy man—but 
too plainly marked out as Briton by his 


courier’s bag, and garments on his arm, | 


and umbrella—following him in a long dis- 


orderly rout, they attend on him for half-| 


a-mile or more, laughing, chattering, and 
bidding. Some audaciously venturing to lay 


_ hands on the garment or umbrella. ‘This is! 


Bewildering | 


their song: “Show you, sair, whole town, || 
King’s Palace, de pictures, all for one 
guilder!” Hoarse voice mutters privately 
on the other side, as though asham smuggler 
| offering cigars: “Take you see everything— 
King Palace, Town Hall, for one haif-guil- 
der.” Little boy, later on, will do it all for 
one quarter-guilder. Nuisance that cries 
aloud to Heaven! No friendly interference 
of Schout, of policeman, who would see you 
condemned eternally first, before interfering 
with the rights and profits of his brethren. | 
Thus, too, at this small Zaandam town—in a |! 
smaller way. ‘Ticket-of-leave countenances 
in great force round me, muttering the old 
song confidentially. I lay my finger on a 
Pentonville forgat, desiring him to do the 
show-work, whatever it may be. 

“* And now,” I ask, “ what is there so much 
to be seen, after all?” 

Pentonville lifts his hands high over his 
head, and answers: “Great things! O, great 
things !” 

“Good!” I say. “What beyond the 
house and the windmills ?” 

My Pentonville’s countenance falls. He is 
visibly discomposed. The bread is taken from 
out of his mouth. 

“O, yes,” he says; “there are the great 
windmills in the town for grinding of || 
flour, of rape-seed, of artists’ colours, of oil, || 
| er 
| “I know about the windmills,” I interrupt ] 
impatiently. “I have seen enough of them 
already. But what besides them ?” 
| My ticket-of-leave man’s face brightens. 
\“O, great things !” he says, “The great 
| windmills outside the town, all along the 
| river-banks, for grinding of flour, rape-seed, 
| artists’ colours, of -——” 

“That will do, friend,” I say to him, seeing | 
but too plainly that they hold to their wind- 
mills here, as to their chief speciality. “Take 

jme to the house.” 

He leads the way with alacrity, and it 
|must indeed be confessed that this super- 
| abundance of windmills is a matter that may 
| justly excite infinite surprise. I never could 
so much as approximate to their number: 
\some natives rating them at four or five 
|hundred, others, with pardonable vanity, 
|elevating them to a thousand or twelve 
jhundred. Not built, however, on the sub- 
| stantial principles common to such structures || 
in our own country, which seem of the light- 
house pattern, fit to brave storms and waves; || 
'but from the scooped shelving sides, well || 
'plastered over, would appear of strong 
timber framework, of a strange mud tint ; 
some, as if that material had been used for 
its decoration ; of a dull red others; of a 
bright red many more. But the numbers— 
the bewildering numbers! the eternal whirl 
and gyration! so many Catherine-wheels 
flying round eternally—so many long arms 
swooping down to the beholder with intent 
to catch in his garments and toss him high. 
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It was the effect of the ingenious optical toy 
known as the thaumatrope—the eye saw only 
so many revolving circles. And to stand 
near and hearken to them grinding the sad- 
dest music, a mournful creak and groaning 
of the axle that goes on all day long and 
the night long, too! Most melancholy enter- 
tainment for such as are lying awake near 
them, tessing hopelessly, and thinking that 
some doomed spirit is being ground up 
along with the colours and the oil seed. 


But the house—Peter’s house? Just a little! 


this way, then, down this lane—there ! 
A rude hay barn—an open shed, sup- 
ported on posts, sheltering a crazy wooden 


house, that leans over, all on one side—not | 


over-much of paint, not over-much of caulk- 
ing, not over-much of care generally, and 
that is Peter’s house. 


mornings, in his rough working-dress, axe in 
hand—a true Calmuck ; there was no scraping 
necessary in his case, as Napoleon laid it 
down, to bring out the Tartar. It wore 
itself through at once and forever. A true 
barbarian Peter; and yet there is a tra- 
dition of this same barbarian being beaten 
by a brother workman for taking his tools, 
and of his shielding this same workman from 
all punishment, and even rewarding him. 
Interiorly, a small naked room, bare as your 
hand, adorned with, I suppose, one hundred 
thousand autographs, from plain Smith to a 
crowned head, This is the barbarian’s room, 
and his bedstead is here, too. Where? A 
hole in the wall with doors, fixed there much 
after the fashion of a registered safe. A cup- 
board, in other words. Another hole in the 
wall overhead, leading to what seems to be a 
hayloft, attainable, however, only by a ladder. 

“ Behold it all,” says Guide, “voila tout!” 
and we go forth again. 

“ What next ?” I ask abstractedly. 

“Perhaps,” says Guide faintly, “ perhaps 
the Mynheer would now—the great wind- 
mills—that is for grinding of flour, of rape- 
seed, of tes 

I motion him off sternly, tendering him at 
the same time his proper fee, and then take 
my way slowly to the quay, where Oaptain 
Hatteraick, with steam up, is standing on his 
paddle-box, swearing lustily that he will not 
wait another minute. 


CHIPS. 


A PLEA FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 

ALL wisdom to the councils, and all success 
to the efforts, of a Society that has been re- 
cently established for the furnishing of play- 
— to the pent-up children in our Lon- 

on lanesand alleys! There are associations 
in plenty for the schooling, the punishing, and 
the reforming, of the little boys and girls 
who live in dens. Praise be to the new 
society that suddenly cries “Boys and girls, 
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The house in which |} 
he slept, and from which he sallied out, of | 





(Conducted by 
come out to play!” The day’s experience 
that brought the claims of this society before 
my mind, let me proceed to tell. I am not 
feigning incidents and coincidences for the 
sake of effect. I am just one of the publie 
telling simple truth : 

“ My lads, you must move on. No marbles 
here! And you there—hand me thai kite.” 

So spoke E Thirty-Four to five boys, all 
under twelve years old, who were settling 
themselves down to a game at marbles on 
the pavement of a wide and not too busy 
street. The boy gave up his kite with a rue- 
ful look, and his companions, pocketing their 
marbles, moved off slowly and sullenly in the 
direction of our dirty High Street. I asked 
the policeman where the boys were to go! 
“Couldn’tsay; boys like them oughtn’t to have 
games in the streets; his orders were strict, 
not to allow stoppages on the pavement, and 
to take away all hoops and kites,” 

I had not a word to reply; it was all 
reasonable enough. Foot-passengers must 
not be detained by gatherings of children; 
hoops and kites in the streets are both in- 
convenient and dangerous, But, a recol- 
lection of my own young happiness with 
hoop and marble, and in many a wholesome 
game, came into my mind so forcibly, that 
I followed the five children, hoping to see 
their game begin again where it was not 
a forbidden refreshment. They went on 
slowly enough for me to overtake them with 
the kite which E Thirty-Four had willingly 
given up; and which I restored to the owner 
on conditions dictated by that public autho 
rity. The four boys turned round a 
corner, went up a little alley, passed a large 
and showy gin-palace, and went into a 
paved court, in which all nauseous smells 
and noxious sights seemed to have been 
brought together. One door of the gin- 
shop opened into the court; and, just 
opposite this door on the most level spot 
of pavement they could find, the boys set 
themselves to a new pastime. This time it 
was hopscotch—the marbles would have 
rolled into the kennels and puddles. The 
mysterious lines indicating pots, pancakes, 
&c., were chalked out, and the jumping began. 
Interruptions were frequent, but they did not 
stop the game. Little girls with babies got 
in the way. Women with baskets gave the 
boys a shove, and, occasionally, something 
worse. The loungers from the public-house 
door indulged in every variety of horrid inmy 
precation as they stumbled and reeled past 
the boys and over the chalked lines. What 
a recreation was this! I turned away 
with pain; and, meeting a poor widow 
in whose arrangements for her boy’s edu 
cation I had taken some interest, asked how 
the boy was going on? The answer came 
from a pale little fellow, who was carrying 4 
bundle by her side. In his large eyes and 
thin limbs it was hard to recognise the 
rosy boy whom she had brought from the 
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country only three months before. “How 
comes he to look so ill?” was the next ques- 
tion. The mother “feared it was from want 
of air. He had victuals enough, and warm 
clothes, but their room was very close.” “He 
is not always at home?” “ Always,” she 
replied, “except when he is at school, and 
when he goes out with me, and that is very 
seldom, for I can’t walk far. I dare not let 
him play in the street, and get bad words and 
bad ways. It would break my heart if he 
got into mischief.” Poor soul! I thought, 
there is no help for it. Better let your 
little boy look as he does, than get health 
at the risk of all he might get with it, in the 
streets, 

That very day the newspapers told how 
two boys of ten and eleven years were com- 
mitted to prison for stealing tarts from a 
pastry-cook’s tray ; and how it came out in 
evidence that they had been playing with 
other boys, but having been “moved on,” or 
“moved off,’ had sauntered and loitered 
about, looking first at one shop window, then 
at another, weary and discontented ; till, 
seeing the tray from which the confectioner’s 
boy had turned away for a minute, the rasp- 
berry tarts tempted them, and they com- 
mitted the theft which would send them in 
the downward path of crime and ruin. A 
gentleman, who appeared in court, to say a 
word for the boys, gave this evidence ; his 
intercession, however, could not avert the 
consequence of an offence so fully proved. 

Every one who walks much in London 

| may see and hear scores of such things. 
They attract little attention. Street influ- 
ences change the boy—who with the least 
| possible share of active play and pleasure, 


| provide our poor children with space to play 


in, safe and dry, and out of sight and hear- 
ing of the gin-palace with all its infectious 
horrors. Let them be maintained under the 
superintendence of a good-tempered, steady 
man, with the penalty of exclusion for fight- 
ing and bad language. Let us only try this. 

The Playground Society is a small combi- 
nation for such a purpose. Its object, as set 
forth in its first circular, is “to provide play- 
grounds for poor children in populous places,” 
and its origin is due to the weal David 
Laing, an accomplished and disinterested 
clergyman of the Church of England, who 
has been a true friend to the poor. 

The committee state, that in the most dense 

neighbourhoods it is possible to make arrange- 
ments for the present, with the hope that 
| changes of site and transfers of property may 
|afford better opportunities for the future. 
| The playground of St. Martin’s in the Fields 
affords one mode of meeting the want. 

Whoever desires information as to the 
further designs of the society, and would 
know how it is proposed to carry them out, 
can apply at its office, number seventeen, 
Bull-and-Mouth Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


MACARONI-MAKING. 


Ir was towards the afternoon that we got 
|into Amalfi, A host of touters besieged us in 
vain ; and as Domenico, the driver of the coach 
that brought us, usually gets a fee from the 
padrone of the inn for every guest he brings, 
he was eloquent in its praise. An army of beg- 
gars surrounded us, shouting for a “bottiglia ;” 
and, thus accompanied, we arrived at the 
doors of the Locanda dei Cappuenii, where 


and a few words of kind persuasion from a} the Don Mattheo is something of a magnifico, 
friend, might have been induced to attend|and seems to think it somewhat of a con- 
school, and do well—into the ruffianly,| descension to play the host. The fare and 


swaggering youth, sallying out with a short 
ipe, and a thick stick, ready for any 
awless work; familiar with the gin-shop 
and the police-court ; and, with a life be- 
fore him that one shrinks from picturing. 
_ Think of a boy, perhaps an only boy, a 
| youngest darling, the pet and plague of the 
family, whose high spirits and heedlessness 
| Make it impossible with all your care to keep 
| him within lawful bounds :—think of him 
| deprived of any outlet for activity in healthy 
| Sport, with no guide but his own undeveloped 
conscience, thrown into an atmosphere of filth 
| and profanity, and left there to fall under the 
trials that break strong men’s lives! Sunday 


/ and week-day school and reformatory may go | 


on working, as they do, bravely and well ; 
but, while the street mischief remains, the 
| Work will be counteracted. It is a very 
_ Simple sort of charity, and yet a sort ot cha- 
rity to little children, which, as it considers the 
nature Heaven gave them, may help much 
to secure to them the final place in life for 
| Which they were created, to enable them to 
| play without the loss of innocence. Let us 


treatment are very good. 

I had a special object in view, which was 
to describe the great branch of industry by 
which Amalfi and the neighbourhood subsist. 

“ Where will you take us, Luigi,” said I to 
my cicerone, “ to see macaroni made ?” 

“Well, sir, Gambardella is the largest 
maker,” was the reply. 

Off we went to the great flour prince of 
Amalfi. A stream of water rushing down 
from the mountains in front of a great fac- 
tory marked the place we were in search 
of ; but, before entering, I stopped to purify 
my shoes from dirt acquired in the way. 
One rushed to get water, another straw, and 
another a brush. 

“T’ll skin this stranger!” said the first of 
my eager assistants. “If I don’t get half a 
piastre out of him,—may I be hanged!” 

“Youhave made a mistake,” I a in 
| Italian. On which the whole party laughed 
heartily. 

The scene within the fabirica was comical 

enough. A crowd of men and boys, half- 
blind with flour, and as white as cauliflowers, 
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sat on a lever, bumping up and down ; and | capelletti, little hats; stivallettion, smal] 
making it describe the are of a circle. Grind-| boots ; puntidel ago, needle-points. The first 
ing, sifting, mixing, kneading and pressing, is that long sort which we English use ag 








were all going on in the same place; the| 
manufactured article being taken to another | 
place to dry. With pencil in hand and book | 
on a sack, I began to take notes. 

“He is going to make a story about us,” 
said some of the men who had mustered | 
around us. 

“No, he is not,” said others ; “he is going 
to set up a macaroni fabrica in England.” | 

“Signor! will you take me with you ?”| 
said a sharp-looking, fair-complexioned, | 
young man, “Fifteen hundred ducats only | 
will set it a-going.” 

The poor fellow was really in earnest, | 
I believe, and was somewhat disappointed 
when I assured him of his mistake. 

The grain used for making macaroni is of | 
the very hardest quality, is grown principally 
in Puglia, and is known as Saragala. It is 
washed in the mountain stream which flows 
down from behind the city, and woe to the 
wearied traveller who is awakened at the 
dawn of day by the numerous grain-washers. 
The operation is cleverly and rapidly done, 
and amusing enough it isto watch it. When 
ground—which it is by the action of water- 
mills—the fiour is sifted into five different | 
qualities. The first is called Farina, which, 
being sifted, is divided into Fiore and Brenna. 
The fiore is used for making the ordinary 
macaroni, whilst the brenna is used as food 
for horses and pigs. The fiore is itself again 
sifted until a yet finer quality, called azem- 
matura, is formed. This is used to make a 
superior kind of macaroni. A last sifting 
produces semolina, the finest kind which 
can be formed, 

The flour is well mixed in a large tub, in 
the proportion of twenty-four caraffa of water 
(a caratia being about a pint and a-half), to 
a hundred and fifty Neapolitan pounds of 
flour. The quantity thus used, goes by the 
name of a Pasta, and is put on a large 
kneading-board. At the farther end of the 
board a long lever moves horizontally by a 
swivel ; and, on the other extremity of it, sit 
three or four half-naked girdled men, who, 
for three quarters of an hour, move back- 
ward and forward on a kind of horizontal 
see-saw describing diminutive arcs of circles, 
In this way the lever is brought to bear 
upon the dough, kneading and cutting it till| 
it is ready for — The men remind 
one of figures in Egyptian drawings ; stiff and | 
unnatural. “Tis hard work, however, and 
there is always a relief party to take the 
place of the exhausted men. The last ope- 
ration is most important, as it gives its cha- 
racter and form to the macaroni. 

There are various kinds of macaroni, or 
pasta, rejoicing in different names, as vermi- 
celli stellata, starred, acine, dipepe, ricci 
fuitani, flowing rocks; semaza di meloni, 
melon seed ; occhi di pernici, partridge eye ; 





a dolce or au gratin. All the others are 
used to thicken soup, like barley. First, let 
me speak of the vermicelli. When kneaded, 
the dough is put into alarge copper cylindrical 
vessel, hollow above and below; but at the 
lower extremity is fixed a moveable plate, 
perforated with holes. When held up to the 
light, it looks like the section of a honey. 
comb, being circular. On the top of the 
cylinder is a block corresponding to its 
size, and the whole is then exposed to the 
action of a press, Screw goes the press 
and far below, from out of the holes of the 
cylinder, a series of white worms protrude 
their heads. Screw, screw again, and out 
they come longer and longer ; until, having 
arrived at the legitimate length, they are cut 
off; and so the operation of screwing and 
cutting is continued until the whole quantity 
of dough is exhausted. The vermicelli i 
then hung upon poles for drying; which 
requires usually about eight days under 
favourable circumstances, a north wind 
being always preferred, as a sirocco wind 
is preferred for the kneading. With regard 
to the smaller kinds of paste, they ar 
made by a mixture of machinery and hané 
work. Thus, the cylinder being placed hori 
zontally, a man with a razor stands by the 
side ; and, as the dough protrudes through 
the holes, he cuts it off immediately into 
small bits,—a simple and primitive method 
enough. The smallest kinds of all are 
made, however, by hand, and _ principally 
at Minori and Majuri, two small villages 
which we passed en route for Amalfi. In 
fact, the whole coast lives by making and 
eating macaroni; and one probable reason 
of this is, that lying, as the whole of this 
district does, under lofty mountains which 
are intersected by deep ravines down which 
pour mighty torrents, there is an unlimited 
supply of water power. Iwas informed that 
in Amalfi alone, about eighty thousand 
tomoli of flour are consumed annually for all 
purposes; a very small proportion for bread, 
for your macaroni-eater is not a great bread. 
eater. Altogether, there are about twenty 
fabriche of macaroni in the city, each fabrics 
employing in the simple manufacture of the 
article about fifteen hands, Then a much 
larger number of persons are occupied in the 
washing, and preparation, and carriage of 
grain ; for everything is done by hand, and 
great numbers prepare macaroni on a sm 
scale, without dignifying their more limited 
enterprises with the title of fabrics, Gam 
bardella is evidently the great man of the 
er for he imports his own grain ; has four 
rigantini, of two hundred and fifty tons 


each, which bring up grain from Manfredonia 

and Sicily; and, what Gambardella does not 

consume, he sells amongst his neighbours. 
Let me, now, put on a paper cap and 
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a white apron, and, before concluding this | 


article, give some experienced hints on the 
cooking of macaroni. In England, it is 
boiled to a pulp—error the first. First take 
our water, as Mrs, Glass might say; let it 
beil well, and then put in your macaroni. 
The finger will soon ascertain whether the 
macaroni is softening ; and, before it loses 
its consistency, you must take it up. Now 
then for your sauces. You may mix with it 
either a good tomata sauce, or a rich meat 
gravy, and a plate of grated cheese must be 
placed on the table ; out of which you must 
perforce sprinkle your macaroni. There are 
many other more complicated and luxurious 
ways of dressing the article, which are beyond 
the reach of my science. With the smaller 
kinds you will enrich your soups, and some of 
them you may convert into a really delicious 
dish, called Priest Stranglers, so fond are the 
reverend gentlemen said to be of it. 

When we had finished our survey, we 
found the horses at the door, and so was 
Domenico. D. Mattheo, from a window at 
the primo piano, was making divers elegant 
and condescending bows to us. We rushed 
through a host of beggars, who beset the path, 
and away we dashed through Atrani, Majuri, 
and all the other places which we traversed 
the day before. There was not a cloudlet in 
the heavens, and the heat was all too power- 
ful; yet it was the middle of November. 
What a climate! what a country! and yet 


what a government ! 


THE PET OF THE LAW. 


Ever since I can remember, up to the 
period when I reached fifty years of age, I 
was a thief ; not an amateur occasional thief, 
not one of those impulsive fallen respectabi- 
lities who do some piece of inartistic crime, 
and then are sorry for it; but a regular pro- 
fessional trained thief, who was, and is still, 
proud of his profession. I believe my family, 


} on the mother’s side, is related to the 


great Jerry Abershaw, so I have an addi- 
tional warrant for my pride; av paternal 
ee was hanged, and died game, at 
yburn; and there is a ballad about him, 
which I sing when I am in the humour. My 
father and mother are both in Hobart Town ; 
my father was transported for burglary ; and 
my mother, who had saved a good sum of 
money, went out there as a settler, and, oddly 
though, hired my father as a gardener—or 
something of the sort—from the authorities. 


Every three months, I believe, she sends in a| 


certificate of his good behaviour to the 
governors of the penal settlement, and he is 
lowed, in consequence, to remain unmo- 


| lested in his servitude. 


I am married, and have four children, 


| three boys and a girl, all thieves, and all, I 
happy to say, at this present time 


doing well. The girl, aged nineteen, has a 


| decided talent for shoplifting, and I have | 
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had proposals for her hand from a cele- 
brated housebreaker (I must not mention 
names), which I shall certainly accept, as it 
will be a very good match. I have also ap- 
prenticed my youngest boy, aged twelve, to 
this artist, to learn his branch of the trade, 
and [ hear very satisfactory accounts of the 
lad’s progress. My next boy, aged fifteen, 
who has taken quite naturally to the pick- 
pocket and church business, has just returned, 
after a twelvemonths’ imprisonment in the 
Model Prison, as plump as a butcher, and look- 
ing as if he had been at the sea-side for a 
long season. My eldest son, aged twenty- 
two, is out on a ticket-of-leave ; and we often 
talk together about the way in which he 
interested the chaplain in his welfare. He 
said he thought he could be of immense 
service in trying to convert his family from 
the evil course they had adopted, and the 
chaplain and the governor of the prison—a 
governor of the new school—thought he 
could. To do the young man justice, he 
mentioned the subject once or twice when he 
came home; but I think he broke down 
when he pretended to prove to his sister, in 
the presence of the chaplain, that needlework 
was, in the long run, more profitable than 
shoplifting, What effect his arguments 
might have had if he could have devoted 
more time to enforcing them, I cannot tell ; 
but he is out a great deal, especially at uight, 
and is doing very well, to judge by the money 
that I have seen him with lately. The 
rumour that he was the man who gave the 
gentleman that ugly blowthe other night in the 
fog, I treat with the contempt that it merits, 
A man is innocent until proved guilty before 
a jury of his countrymen. My wife is not 
altogether undistinguished in the profession 
(you may remember the great plate rob- 
bery at Lord Mumblepeg’s, in which she 
was concerned), but I will not dwell upon 
that. I did not marry her for her virtues, 
nor her talents, but to secure her from 
coming against me as evidence at any time. 
Our business—the business of thieving— 
does not differ from any other business in 
which the profits are high and the risks pro- 
portionately great. We go into it, knowing 
exactly what forces are arrayed against us, 
Some men prefer the army ; some, gold-mining ; 
some, the excitement of the Stock Exchange ; 
some, the delirium of the turf. I, and a very 
numerous body of fellow-professionals, prefer 
thieving. It is not my place—although I 
have retired with a comfortable competency 
from the trade—to make any disclosures 
that would lead to greater stringency in the 
law, and greater severity towards us on the 
part of its administrators, I have a family 
to bring up, and my duty to them imposes 
upon me a certain reserve; but still, the 
gratitude that I feel to the public, the law- 
makers, and the judges, for all their kindness 
and consideration to our class—their love of 
what they call fair-play, their respect for the 
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time-honoured maxim of “honour among 
thieves,” and their hatred of anything un- 
English—impels me to undeceive them upon | 
some points. 

In the first place, we are not a miserable | 
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ment, employers of capital in a peculiar 
direction, agents for the distribution of 
wealth, bodies to be experimented upon by the 
social philanthropist, problems to exercise 
the ingenuity of, and provide amusement for 


class, hunted from house to house, squander- the legal mind, and members inthat company | 


ing ill-gotten gains in a reckless, ignorant; which is conveniently styled “necessary evils,” 


manner, and seeing the frowning face of} When I was engaged in the active duties of | 


offended justice ever at our heels. 
may appear very stern to the amateur vaga-| only time in my life, in conjunction with the 





‘bond, but it has no terrors for the regular | 
thief. He has learned to measure it at what 
it is worth; to strip it of its theatrically 
awful trappings and adjuncts ; to lay bare the 
springs that move the fettered machine, and 
to hear in the mimic thunders of its voice 
the mandates of a law in which consideration 
for the thief predominates. While a certain 
class of innocent industry is starving in its 
garrets, we are luxuriating in rude and 
cheerful plenty in our cellars and taverns. 
* All honour,” says the virtuous orator, “to 
the noble, struggling workman, who endures 
bitter poverty rather than rush into crime.” 
And so say I, but from a different motive. 
I know that the fewer persons there are in a 
trade, the greater will be the profits. 

Many persons suppose that we detest the 
police, and look upon them as our bitterest 
enemies. On some occasions, I admit, we 
find them troublesome; but, generally we 
consider them as wholesome checks upon the 
increase of unskilful thieves, who diminish 
the profits, without adding to the credit, of 
the profession. The ordinary police force is/| 
not a very highly paid, highly educated, or 
highly intelligent class ; and any man who 
knows his business, can easily avoid coming 
in contact with them. As. to the. detec- 
tives, those awful men in plain clothes, and 


That face|my profession, I was tried, for the first and | 


whole of my family — my wife and four | 
children—for a robbery of some magnitude, | 
We were guilty, of course, but we had ma. | 


naged matters very artistically. My boys 


were not so old, or so experienced as they are | 
now, and when the magistrate cautioned us, | 


at the preliminary examination, that we were 


not bound to say anything to criminate our- | 
selves, the two youngest could scarcely believe | 


what they heard, and thought in their simpli- 


city that we had all made an impression upon 
his worship. I remember having the same 
feeling myself when I heard the same remark 


addressed to my father, on the occasion of | 
his trial, many years before. The youngest | 
lad was so overcome by this, to him, unex- | 


vected exhibition of legal tenderness, that 


from the worthy magistrate, and a sha 

nudge from his mother, he would have there 
and then made a clean breast of the whole 
affair. That boy, like myself; and, I may 
say, all the family, is now a firm believer in 
the fact, that the law does not want to dis- 
cover the truth, but only desires to give an 


lif it had not been for an additional caution | 


opportunity for a display of legal learning | 


and ingenuity. 

When we came up for our trial at the 
Central Criminal Court, we were again put 
upon our guard, and very amusing the trial 


curious disguises (which latter they might|must have appeared to the spectators, for it | 


save themselves the trouble of putting on, as| amused even me. There we stood in the dock, 
we know the wearers as well as ourown|a very happy family—a father, mother, 
fathers), they benefit us by inspiring an un-|daughter, and three sons—all implicated in 
bounded faith in their efficiency in the public | one crime, and all warned to hold our tongues, 
mind, and stopping the appointment of real|lest we should spoil the sport of the trial. 
preventive officers. The sum they require|The counsel for the prosecution opened the 
as a reward, if successful in tracing a crime,|case with a highly ingenious speech, full of 
is another element of our security ; as is also|eloquent denunciation, but very empty of 
their plan of fostering the development of| facts; and when he had finished, he proceeded 
small thieves, until they become important] to call witnesses in support of his charge, 
criminals. ‘They carefully tend the criminal| Several persons were examined without 
fruit until it is rotten with ripeness, and | adding much to the previous knowledge of the 


then—if it does not escape them—they shake 
it gently into the lap of justice; but they 
never nip it inthe bud. Why should we be 
on unfriendly terms with such weak and 
agreeable guardians ? 

When I come to consider the rules of evi- 
dence, the comforts of prisons, and the 
general leniency of the criminal law and its 
administration (and I have devoted a good 
deal of attention to these subjects during my 
retirement), I cannot believe that any one is 
in earnest for the suppression of our class, 
but that we are considered worthy of pre- 
servation as providers of wholesome excite- 


/ease, for we had taken most elaborate pre- 
cautions to shield ourselves from being 
proved guilty, although we could not avoid 
suspicion. 

Once or twice, when some of the most 
absurd suppositions were put forward in 
place of better evidence, I thought we should 
all have burst out laughing in concert, they 
were so very wide of the mark. One witness 
at last succeeded in proving to the apparent 
satisfaction of the court, that, on a certain 
night, I was at a place which I never saw in 
| my life; but as this supposed fact had nothin 
to do with the case, it was not of mue 





| 
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benefit to the prosecution. Maddened by his 
jll-success, the prosecuting counsel wished, in 
defiance of law, to put a question to my 
daughter, but our solicitor at once objected 
to this, and the judge spoke up against it like 
a map, amidst a murmur of approbation 
that ran through tle whole court. If they had 

ut the question, Iam afraid we should not 
sol got off as we did, for my daughter is 
rather nervous, and could not have stood a 
cross-examination. But, we were spared 
the trial, and the liberty of the subject was 
preserved. 

The case lasted a long time, and during its 
progress some very pretty circumstantial 
evidence was adduced, which all fell to the 
ground, bit by bit, under the vigorous blows of 
our solicitor. When the speech for the defence 
came, it was necessarily short, for there was 
really nothing of any moment to answer. 

The summing-up of the judge was pleasant 
and dignified, with, of course, a little dash 
of the severity required by the duties of his 
position. But I cannot think that he was 
dissatisfied with his day’s work ; and the jury, 
who had been highly amused by the legal 
fencing displayed, and who — bless their 
hearts !—-could not have put a question about 
the case to our happy family for the world, 
were glad to hurry over an acquittal, and get 
totheir dinners. 

I know that the public press are always 
| writing against the dangerous classes, of 
| which Iam a member ; but seeing that we and 
| our doings provide them with the most 
| exciting staple of their news, I cannot think 
that they are sincere in the desire they 
express to put us down, 

{ cannot believe that a Bankruptcy Com- 
missioner dislikes bankrupts ; that an Insol- 
vent Commissioner dislikes insoivents ; that 
_ apublic hangman dislikes murderers; or that a 
Chancery Judge dislikes wretched suitors ;— 
| and, seeing the leniency of the laws, the mode 
| ofcriminal procedure, and the vast amount of 
| employment that we thieves give to capital, I 

cannot believe that Judges, Juries, Public 
Officers, Police, Gaolers, Governors of Pri- 
sons, Gaol Chaplains, and Legal Practitioners, 
are at all earnest and interested in our exter- 
mination. So along life and a merry one to all 
| those honest gentlemen, andsimilarly to us! 


A ROYAL PILOT-BALLOON, 


Axsovur the time when the noble French 
court was fiddling unconsciously on the eve 
of its conflagration, posturing in the long 
Versailles, and bickering over etiquette 
points, and female presentations; about the 
time when Boehmer and Bossange, court- 
jewellers, were running over Europe, hunt- 
ing up precious stones for a certain necklace, 
and whenthe noble queen for whose defence Mr. 
Burke vainly imagined ten thousand swords 
would have heaped from their scabbards, was 


salem called after her as 
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she rolled in her gilded coach along the 
boulevards ;—at the eve, then, of this crack of 
doom, when the air was darkened with signs 
and tokens of approaching convulsions, it is 
well known in what a strange fashion this 
noble French court put their shoulders to the 
work, and in a manner helped themselves 
over the precipice. The new philosophy, 
Encyclopedia, rights of man, freethinking, 
and the rest of it, were the main levers that 
toppled over this Corinthian order, and 
brought about the great Revolution. And 
yet, they themselves might be seen toiling in 
company with the canaille at these same 
levers,—insanely working out their own de- 
struction ; for it grew into fashion to be free- 
thinking and philosophical, It got into the 
boudoirs and reception-rooms, Ladies of 
noble degree, fair dusieainn and belles who 
sat to Boucher and Lancry, studied meta- 
physical communism, and talked the Contrat 
Social with easy familiarity. Terrible abstract 
tedium, fitted conveniently into pretty mouths, 
fashioned for no stronger meats than a bon- 
bon or faded compliment. Messrs. Grim, 
Diderot, and Company, went out to parties 
with their lion’s mane on, and explained to 
the admiring quality, how the lowest serf on 
their estates was fully equal to the noblest 
among them ; how, if justice were but done, 
these great estates should be cut up and 
distributed in equal portions, leaving His 
Seigneurie or His Grandeur, no larger share 
than his fellows. How this same serf should 
be privileged to sit at the same board, if it 
should seem fit; should be petted and made 
much of for the present, being in what was 
called a state of nature, and therefore singu- 
larly instructive. These things to hear, the 
lords and ladies assembled would seriously 
incline, smiling complacently on one another, 
and murmuring applause, as the principles of 
their own spoliation were so satisfactorily 
established. Holbach, how charming he was! 
And ce cher Helvetius, with that new book 
of his, how delightful to hear him expound 
those curious notions about the soul! How 
funny those atheistical stories, and those 
queer jokes, of slightly impious flavour, 
wherein Davy Hume, ce drdle, figured so 
pleasantly. Gradually the joke spread, and 
filtered down through intervening classes, 
until, curious to say, it reached that lowest 
canaille of all, those baseborn coquins who 
worked in the fields. They took it in with 
infinitely more relish than their seigneurs, 
who had been laughing so suicidically ; and, 
stranger still, this canaille proceeded to follow 
up the joke, and, like Mr. William Bottom, 
must needs do it in action, The result the 
world knows pretty well. 

That knowledge which is power, was not, at 
this epoch, confined to metaphysical subtle- 
ties, but worked itself out more practically in 
mechanical inventions and useful arts. Here, 
too, in this pie, must the noble French court 
have its finger; simpering over mechanical 
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toys as they did over the radical paradoxes. 
They must have to do with the march of 
science as applied to the arts; and accord- 
ingly, science in that application is brought 
up-stairs into the boudoirs by powdered 
laquais, and is there petted and coquetted 
with. We have that pleasant story of the 
king’s little supper, where the chatter turned 
upon some such practical question; when 
that ancient fop, the Marshal Duke de Riche- 
lieu, and divers ladies of quality were pre- 
sent. Some practical question as to the com- 
position or origin of a common product of the 
earth. The Marshal Duke had one notion 
on the subject, some one else had another, 
the King, perhaps, a third ; when suddenly, 
a sprightly lady suggests sending for the 
Encyclopedia, that bulky emporium of arts 
and sciences—at that present time under 
seizure at all libraries and book-shops. Ex- 
cellent idea—most happy turn! The ludicrous 
notion of the king’s most excellent Majesty 
consulting the dangerous book which the king’s 
most excellent police were busy hunting up 
everywhere ! The ladies were ready to expire 
with laughter. By all means let them be 
brought in. So, the huge quartos are carried 
down, and distributed one to each person of 
quality. The drollery of that night, we are 
told, cannot be conceived. They were turn- 
ing over the pages, looking up little funny 
points ever solong. For instance, the lady 
of quality, who was curious about the compo- 
sition of her rouge, turned to the letter R, 
and there found the whole history of that 
drug explained in the most delightful way 
possible. The Marshal Duke might be 
curious about Mahon—his own glorious con- 
quest—and was startled at finding the whole 
topography of the place set out in the most 
surprising manner. It was altogether so 
comic, so diverting, if you could but see the 
joke ! 

The noble French court being in this 
practical humour, it came to pass that two 
ingenious brothers chanced to be working 
out a certain great invention which would 
thereafter be attended with important results, 
This was the famous Montgolfier Balloon ; 


the bare notion of which, in its crude state, | 


took the whole public by surprise. The 


noble French court soon got wind of these | 
doings, and were frantic with mechanical| den of Sorque. 


ardour to learn more. 
ready? When perfected? What was it all 
about? Montgolfier, was he of the canaille? 
Ina state of nature? You see, more illus- 
tration of the diverting theory. The canaille 
to think of inventing,—of flying! They only 
want encouragement ; this state of nature is 
so deeply interesting. And the ladies of 
uality turned to their Encyclopedia, under 
the letter G, to make out the properties of 
gas. 
Nobody can talk but of gas. The court is 
wild concerning gas, or at least this strange 
vapour that Me Montgolfier contrives to 
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extract from burning straw. A Swedish 
gentleman (was it the favoured Fersen ’), 
when the subject is introduced, explaing 
singularly apropos a comic way they have 
in his country of applying this gaseous 
principle at some of their banquets. A 
fine crystal dish would be brought i 
heaped high with what seemed rare an 
tempting fruits; but, when the cover was 
removed, the rare and tempting fruits would 
float away over the heads of the guesta, 
being no other than little balloons, coloured 
to the likeness of the fruits, By this happy 
conceit were the Swedish guests sold uteenty 
Great applause for the Swedish gentleman’s 
story,—the scientific people of quality en- 
raptured. Here was science applied to 
practical purposes, indeed! A device trés- 
agréable, says a Frenchman describing it, 
and very proper to be introduced in our 
Versailles entertainments, One lady of 


quality,—no other than Madame la Mar- | 


quise de Brantes,—grew so entétée, on 
the subject, that one Pingeron, savant of 
the first order, member of all manner of 
societies, was got to write her a long letter 
(which became afterwards a bulky pamphlet), 


setting out the whole rationale of the thing, | 
Not in popular shape, in philosophical sport, | 
—the rude edges of science being chipped off | 


and trimmed and smoothed down for ladies’ 
use—but with hard naked abstraction and 


able deformity ; to which work Madame la 
with it fearlessly, and retailing it thereafter 


o the provinces—to such miniature Grims 
and Holbachs as she could lay hold of. She, 
no doubt, mystified them with M, Pingeron’s 
jargon concerning one New ton, and le 
Docteur Pringle of the Société Royale de 
Londres, —to say nothing of M. James 
Lowther and M, Cavendish. The ingenious 
Frenchman explains to his noble correspon- 
dent, how in the case of balloons the laws 
of gravity seem to be suspended, which 
otherwise, adds he with a true Frenchman’s 
turn, bear all things to the earth, by a sort 
of attraction, fatal sometimes to the face and 
features of your sweet children, when they 
gambol too carelessly in your delicious gar- 
I shall now, Madame, do 





When would it be | myself the honour of explaining to you how 


this is. 

Follows then the explanation—to be re- 
tailed, as was said before, by Madame. 
Meantime, the balloon-fever spread; the 
court was half crazy on the subject, and at 
last it was resolved that Montgolfier himself 
should be sent for, and an experiment, on 4 
grand scale, made before the eyes of the 
King himself and the scientific quality. 
| M. Montgolfier accordingly set to work, and 
under his direction prodigious preparations 
were made. Workmen were busy, weeks 
beforehand, fashioning the balloon and 





[Conducted by | 
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science in all her brain-wearying, unmanage- | 
Marquise, no doubt, went boldly ; grappling | 


in her salons down in Avignon—for she was | 
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appliances for filling it. Finally, on the 
morning of the nineteenth of September 
seventeen hundred and eighty-three, of a 
fair cloudless French morning, all things 
were announced to be in readiness for the 
great show. 

The Great Court of Ministers at Versailles 
had been selected as a sort of amphitheatre, 
and when, early in the morning, the public 
were admitted to the number of one hundred 
and thirty thousand souls, filling every nook 
and corner, the sight must have been grand, 
indeed. A large space, however, was kept 
clear in the centre, for the machinery to be 
employed in filling the balloon, consisting of 
an enormous framework of proportionate 
strength and solidity, ten feet high, and one 
hundred long; inside of which were heaped 
up the wet straw and wool, to be presently 
lighted—generators of the gas. On each side, 
tothe right and left, were planted two tall 
masts, fitted with ropes and pulleys, which 
were to do duty as stays or guides, according 
as the balloon filled. 

Such being the preparations, before seven 
o'clock in the morning, every inch of stand- 
ing room was occupied. A party of grena- 
diers belonging to the French guard and 
Swiss, were drawn up round the portion set 
apart for the experiment. A second company 
of fusileers were ranged outsidé of these, 
forming a sort of reserved ground, where 
only were admitted the savans, the noble 
amateurs, and dilettantes of quality; and the 
ladies of the court, so enchanted with science. 
A most gallant andimposing show. A third 
company kept open a long avenue that 
stretched away to the door of the palace. 
This was against the coming of the King and 
the royal family. 

An hour or more passed away. Much chat- 
tering, much expectancy, much fluttering of 
many fans from the reserved seats ; epigrams, 
no doubt, from the Marshal Duke of Riche- 
lieu, titular savant; much flirting among the 
younger ladies of quality. Presently, towards 
the stroke of ten, one of the royal furniture 
vans—this soundsirreverent ; but voiture du 
garde meuble is the word—drawn by four 
royal horses, comes dashing in laden with the 
balloon. Immense sensation, and a general 
impression that this begins to look like 
business. A most dazzling concern this 
balloon, formed of rich silk of royal blue tint, 
painted all over in yellow, with the cipher of 
“our august king,” with garlands, and with 
fleur-de-lys. There is a singular reverence 
in the eye-witness who tells the history, for 
all things royal, as may be gathered from that 
stroke concerning the royal furniture van. 
Which flunkeyism was indeed much in vogue 
at this eve of combustion ; when, as Mr. 
Carlyle has it, a red smithy light was seen 
through the chinks. It was the effete Bour- 
bonism, the old Louis-worship, flickering up 
with a start before extinction. It was, as 
who should say, “How great, how glorious 
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is everything our king doth!” Our king 
accordingly, has his grand huntsman, an 
his grand stable-keeper, and his beds of justice, 
and his little rising in the morning, and his 
grand rising, and his little coucher, or going 
to bed, and his grand coucher or going to 
bed. With the honour of handing of the 
shirt, and the rest of the play-acting, see how 
good and glorious! Even the royal furniture 
van drawn by four royal horses! Let us 
mark now the further steps of this scientific 
meeting. 

The royal and august balloon being con- 
veniently placed for filling, and all thin 
being ready, Monseigneur the Count D’ Artois 
was seen toenter the squaresurrounded by the 
lordsand distinguished persons of hissuite. He 
was shown the preparations, and expressed 
himself much contented therewith, though it 
may be suspected, not unjustly, whether such 
things were much in the line of Monseig- 
neur the Count D’Artois. Presently came 
Monsieur, Chief Sir of the Realm, with nis 
lords and wis distinguished suite. The in- 
ventor, M. Montgolfier, we are told, “ was 
allowed the honour and satisfaction” of ex- 
plaining the machinery to the august per- 
sonages. They having retired ; the King, the 
Queen, followed by the court, and a detach- 
ment of the royal body-guard, and the Hun- 
dred-Swiss, came on foot (!) from the palace, 
and examined all the details with the most 
scrupulous attention. To them, too, was M, 
Montgolfier “ allowed the honour of explain- 
ing” his invention. The appearance of M, 
Montgolfier is described. He was a man of 
good stature, and between two ages. He was 
dressed in sober black, and gave his direc- 
tions, all through, with the greatest sang froid, 
The stern seriousness of his countenance, and 
his perfect composure, were sure tokens of 
his perfect confidence in the result. His 
manners were modest and retiring. 

After the inspection and explanation, the 
King withdrew to hear mass, and the hun- 
dred and thirty thousand spectators wiled 
away the time as best they might. Presently, 
re-appears the King on the grand balcony, 
surrounded by numbers of persons of dis- 
tinction, while the Queen takes up her Pe 
tion under a great tent, also surrounded by 
great lords and ladies, The position of the 
tent has been minutely described by the 
Jenkins of the hour, as being on the terrace 
belonging to the Palace Pavilion, and which 
is nearest on the left hand to the Court of 
Marble. 

Everything being now ready, the King 
himself gave the signal, and the heap of 
straw and wool was lighted, It was noted 
with surprise how the collapsed silk gradu- 
ally expanded and raised itself up along the 
masts, until, at the expiration of ten minutes, 
it stood out in full shape and perfection, a 
gorgeous globe of azure—royal blue, rather— 


| forty-eight feet in diameter, with the royal 
cipher now displayed to infinite advantage. 
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By the pictures that have come down to us, extremely satisfied. M. Montgolfier,” adds 
this great balloon did not inflate as a globe Jenkins, “had then the honour of bein 


strictly, but took a sausage-shape rather, being | presented to the king” (note, that by the 


divided into rings or zones, wherein were! precious flunkeyism of the day, the royal 
g , 1 y y y' 


depicted those royal L’s before spoken of. | vision, at that previous explanation of the | 
A royal blue sausage, then, it stood up, | machinery, was to be taken as non-cognisant | 


quivering and struggling for release. Every-' 
body was filled with delight ; the chronicler 
tells us, that the delight was only equalled by | 
the astonishment. People looked, one at the | 
other ; the Marshal Duke miscarried suddenly 
in one of his smartest epigrams ; a prolonged 
round of applause burst from twohundred and | 
sixty thousand hands. 

Then, M. Montgolfier and his assistants 
proceeded to attach to the cords a sort 
of wooden cage, in which had been placed a 
sheep, a cock, a duck, some hay, and a baro- 
meter. Then was discharged the second 
cannon, by way of warning ; the wind having 
now begun to rise a little, and to sway the bal- 
loon unpleasantly, At one minute, indeed,a 
sudden twist laid six of the workmen prostrate. 
It was time, therefore, to think of letting go, 
before it unmanageably went. Wherefore, as 
soon as the third cannon was discharged, the 
cords were cut, and the balloon sailed away 
upward majestically, royal ciphers and 
all, then for the first time introduced to 
aérial latitudes. The wind being strong, it 
was observed to bear off in a sort of oblique 
direction, still rising all the while. Within 
twenty-five seconds it was a good half-league 
from the Palace of Versailles, and seemed 
moving at the rate of some seventy leagues 
an hour. 

It was still in sight when 2 misfortune 
came about that spoiled all. One portion 
had not been made strong enough, and, the 
pressure being greatest in that direction, 
the result was a huge rent, through which 
the vapour escaped rapidly. Down came the 
grand royal blue sausage and the royal | 
cipher, tumbling headlong and ingloriously, | 
lighting eventually on the trees along the 
road leading from Vaucresson to Carlfour 
Maréchal. People all set off running in that 
direction ; and the more eager courtiers (les 
plus zélés) came running back to his Majesty | 
with the news that the animals were all | 
alive ; that the sheep was actually at that 
moment eating its hay; that the cock = 
had come to grief, being found with his bea 
broken; that the barometer was all safe ;' 
and that the balloon had suffered little or no 
damage. Divers explanations were offered 
for the broken beak. It might have heen 
the shock; or perhaps the noble bird had 
been scared, and so had dashed his head 
against the sides of his cage. However 
that might be, everybody was delighted. 
We are told, by Savant Jenkins, that “The 
king, the queen, the princes and princesses 
of the blood, and the whole court, were 
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of M. Montgolfier’s person), “who gave him 


a most flattering reception; afterwards to | 
the queen, and then to all the royal family, | 
who congratulated him on the success of this | 
M. Montgolfier went afterwards | 
|to dine with M. le Contrdleur-Général, to | 
meet many gentlemen of the Academy and | 


many philosophical amateurs of distinguished 


irank !” 


Happy Montgolfier ! 
expired on the spot, and yielded up his soul 


in a transport, at the close of that dinner! | 
It should be added, that all the details of the | 
|show were carried out by the gentlemen | 
known as “MM. des Ménus-plaisirs du Roi,” | 
that is to say, by the masters of the royal | 
small-sports ; and our French Jenkins tells | 
us that their arrangements were all that 


could be desired. 


The ladies and gentlemen of quality and | 
science, as may be conceived, could talk of | 
nothing but the balloon. Their proposed appli- | 
cation of it to practical purposes was, however, | 


characteristic. The Marshal Duke and other 


—— were for turning it into what may | 


e called a cloister-escape, and expatiated on 
the happiness of being able to float over the 


gloomy wall and descend into the garden, to | 
the utter astonishment of the jealous guardians | 
before very long, ingenious | 
amateurs were enabled to supply themselves | 


of such places. 


with toy balloons made of goldbeaters’ leaf, 
and bearing the name of Minimum. 


the reasonable charges of six francs, three 


francs, and even so low as forty sous. Science | 


was thus brought within the means of the 
lowest. 
minimums. 


Thus did M. Montgolfier let off his bal | 
loon in presence of the king and quality of | 


France, with its freight of the sheep, the hay, 
the barometer, and the cock with the broken 
beak. Perhaps there was a certain signif 


cance here, suggestive of another no less | 
famous cock, who was shortly to have his | 
beak broken utterly, and his plumage torn, 


in a serious fight. 
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He should have | 


They | 
were selling in the shops, these minimums, at | 


And, we are told, all Paris bought | 
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